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THE HISTORY OF 


‘HE founder of this well-known and 

voluminous series of publications, which 
Carlyle pronounced to be, in the way of 
books, “the usefullest thing he knew,” 
and the effect of which on literature 
Emerson compared to that of railways 
on internal intercourse, was Henry G. 
Bohn, who died in 1884 at the age of 88. 
' His father was a German who settled 
in England as a bookbinder early in the 
century, and gradually developed a large 
business as a second-hand bookseller. 
Between 1814 and 1830 H. G. Bohn made 
repeated visits to France, Holland, and 
Belgium, to purchase foreign books on 
his father’s account, 

In 1831, having married a daughter of 
the late Mr. Simpkin, head of the well- 
known firm. of Simpkin & Marshall, 
wholesale booksellers, he started in busi- 
ness for himself in York Street, Covent 
Garden. Hesoon became a second-hand 
bookseller on a more extensive scale 
than any of his competitors. He, be- 


sides, dealt largely in remainders— 


Brockedon’s ‘Passes of the Alps,” Pu- 
gin’s books, Gilpin’s “‘ Tours,” Thoresby’s 
“Diary,” etc.—and bought up a good 
many copyrights of some value, such as 
Roscoe’s, Coxe’s, James’s, and Maxwell's 
historical works, Evelyn’s and Pepys’s 
diaries, and others of the same kind. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


HENRY G. BOHN. 


His father died in 1843, and his stock 
was so considerable that the sale at vari- 
ous auction-rooms lasted over forty 
days. 

The publication, in 1841, of Bohn’s 
“Guinea Catalogue” was considered a 
great feat at the time. A huge volume 
of nearly two thousand pages, represent- 
ing the stock of a single bookseller, was 
something unprecedented. It involved 
an actual expenditure in money of more 
than £2000, but it greatly raised Bohn’s 
reputation. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE LIBRARIES. 


In 1846 Mr. Bohn began to turn his 
copyrights to account by issuing a series 
of reprints and translations, to which he 
gave the name of the “Standard Libra- 
ry.” The books were clearly printed on 
good paper, and, being issued at three 
shillings and sixpence each they had a 
large sale. It was one of the first at- 
tempts to supply good literature at so 
low a price. The late Mr. Bogue issued 
a similar series, under the name of the 
“European Library,” which, unfortunate- 
ly, led to litigation between himself.and 
Bohn. He had reprinted in his library 
Roscoe’s “ History of Leo X.,” the copy- 
right of which was claimed by Bohn. 
This claim was sustained by a decision in 
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the law courts, and the result led to the 
discontinuation of the rival series. 

The success of the “ Standard Library” 
encouraged Bohn to issue other “ Libra- 
ries,” mostly at five shillings a volume, 
called “The Scientific,” “The Illustra- 
ted,” “The Classical,” “The Antiquar- 
ian,” etc. These all met with a highly 
favorable reception. 

After thus combining for over twenty 
years the business of a bookseller and 
a publisher, Bolin found himself in pos- 
session of a large fortune and made up 
his mind to retire. He gradually got rid 
of his huge second-hand stock. Succes- 
sive sales at Sotheby’s disposed of the 
major part. The amount realized was 
£13,333 0s. 6d. His “ Libraries,” which 
then amounted to more than 500 vol- 
umes, and certain other publications he 
disposed of in 1864 to Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy, now Messrs. Bell & Sons, for the 
large sum of £35,000. The stock taken 
over amounted to nearly half a million of 
volumes, bound and unbound, 

Bohn had considerable literary skill 
and edited some of his own publications. 
He compiled a “ Handbook of Games” 
and a “ Handbook of Proverbs ;” he ed- 
ited a reprint of Lowndes; and to his 
series of “ British Classics ” he contribu- 
ted an edition of Hurd’s “ Addison” in 
six volumes. He also compiled a “ Guide 
to the Knowledge of Pottery and Porce- 
lain” of which he was an enthusiastic 
collector. His last publication was a 
reprint of his “Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations,” which had previously been 
circulated privately. 

Mr. Bohn was a man of grand energy, 
immense powers of work, and great 
shrewdness. He was one of the first to 
see that the trade of asecond-hand book- 
seller, frequently in the hands of men of 
limited resources and fearful of outlay, 
was, like any other business, capable of 
development by the employment of large 
capital, and would, when carried on upon 
an extensive scale, yield large profits to 
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a man possessed of business capacity and 
corresponding power of work. He also 
contributed much to the diffusion of 
cheap literature. Constable had shown 
that books of a light and popular char- 
acter would, if sold at a low price, meet 
with an extensive sale. Bolin proved 
that works of a solid cast, such as had 
been hitherto attainable only at high 
prices, would excite a remunerative de- 
mand if brought out at low rates, He 
certainly was one of the chief pioneers of 
cheap literature. 


MR. BOHN’S SUCCESSORS. 


The present publishers of Bohn’s Libra- 
ries have done much to develop the 
series. The late Mr. George Bell was 
well known in the publishing trade be- 
fore the firm of which he was the founder 
purchased the Libraries. He made his 
mark early as a publisher of archzolog- 
ical, classical, and scholastic works, in- 
cluding the valuable series of classical 
authors known as “ Bibliotheca Classica.” 

After the Bohn purchase the firm moved 
from Fleet Street to the premises in York 
Street, Covent Garden, previously occu- 
pied by Mr. Bohn, so that these have been 
the headquarters of the Libraries since 
their inception nearly half a century ago. 

The additions made by Messrs. Bell to 
the volumes originally purchased amount 
at present to 258 volumes. These in 
clude a large number of translations from 
French, German, and other languages. 
Some few volumes have gone out of 
print, and the actual number now cata- 
logued by Messrs. Bell is 747. Additions, 
however, are being made every year. 

An external improvement has recently 
been made by the substitution of a more 
modern style of binding for the old em- 
bossed cloth boards, which probably rep- 
resented the most approved binder'’s art 
of 1836. The old binding is still pre- 
ferred by some buyers. The annual sale 
amounts to about 90,000 volumes, It 
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would be difficult to find a library of any 
size in which some of the old blue or 
brown coated series are not represented; 
and the demand in America and the 
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British Colonies in Australasia and South 
Africa is increasing. The total sale since 
the foundation of the Libraries amounts 
to between four and five million volumes, 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO AS LITERATURE.! 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


WHEN Dr. Jowett’s translation of 
Plato’s Déalogues appeared in this 
country twenty years ago, a story was 
current that a Western newspaper closed 
its review of the work with the remark 
that Plato was one of the greatest of 
English prose writers! No finer tribute 
was ever paid to a translator, and that 
Plato got the credit of Dr. Joweitt’s 
beautiful skill was the most unaffected 
of compliments to the art of the ac- 
complished Master of Balliol College. 
Plato had long been studied as a thinker, 
but the Dialogues as literature had re- 
ceived small attention. An occasional 
scholar had paused by the way in his 
philosophical studies to note the range 
and beauty of Plato’s style and to feel 
the charm of a literary quality rare at all 
times, and in no other instance possessed 
in equal degree by a thinker of the first 
order. For while there have been phil- 
osophical writers of force and clearness, 
Plato is the only great literary artist 
who has drawn upon all the resources of 
language to give philosophic thought 
vividness, adequacy, and perfection of 
expression. 

The Greek genius gave many illus- 
trations of the power of art to receive 
and communicate the most virile and 
powerful as well as the most subtle and 
delicate impress of the soul of man on 
his fellows and his time, but in nothing 
was the depth and force of the artistic 
impulse more impressively shown than 
in the ease of manner, the amplitude of 
mood, the ripeness of spirit and per- 





! The Dialogues of "lato. Translated into English, 
with Analysis and Iutroductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Third Edition, in 5 vols. 

Plato and Platonism. By Walter Pater. 


fection of form with which a system of 
thought was set forth. Under the spell 
of an artistic impulse so pervasive and so 
genuine, statesmanship became a matter 
of harmony and coérdination quite as 
distinctly as sculpture or architecture— 
for Pericles wasas great an artist as 
Phidias; oratory touched the sources of 
power in speech with an instinct as sure 
and true as that of the poet—for De- 
mosthenes was as genuine an artist as 
Sophocles. It was reserved for Plato, 
however, to discuss the profoundest 
questions of life, not with the aridity 
of a purely logical method, but with the 
freshness, the charm, and the grace of 
one to whom the divine Maker never 
ceased to be the divine Artist. The 
structure of the Parthenon discloses 
complete mastery of the art of building, 
but in the thought of its builders the pure 
construction of that noble treasure-house 
was never separated from the obvious 
and matchless beauty which makes it a 
thing of joy even in its ruins. In like 
manner, the most poetic of Greek 
thinkers did not divorce, even in 
thought, the massive structure of the 
universe from that beauty which clothes 
it in the sense in which beauty clothes 
the flower, by growing out of its hidden 
substance. 

It is fortunate for the English-speaking 
peoples that this artist in thought and 
speech found a translator whose scholar- 
ship was equal to the large demands of 
the Dialogues, and whose literary instinct 
and faculty were at once so responsive 
and so adequate. Plato could not have 
been translated save by a man of rare 
literary gift, and the possession of such a 
gift was the foremost qualification of Dr. 
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Jowett. It is the fashion among some 
academicians to sneer at the literary 
faculty, but the fashion is a harrnless 
one; or, if it harms any one, harms only 
its votaries. The artistic element is 
the creative element, and is, there- 
fore, distinctly the most precious quality 
of the human mind—the quality which 
manifests itself in clear supremacy 
whenever character, thought, action, or 
achievement of any kind approaches per- 
fection. Scholarship is comparatively 
common in the dullest age, but the 
artistic gift is rare in the greatest age. 
In Plato this element is so pervasive 
and so characteristic that to translate 
the Dialogues without reproducing their 
atmosphere would be like giving us the 
measurements of the Sistine Madonna 
without giving us contour, color, or ex- 
pression. The criticism which has some- 
times assailed this translation because 
of its grace and fluency has been an un- 
intentional tribute to the excellence of 
a work which, with refreshing disregard 
of academic notions, is not only accu- 
rate, but has dared to be as charming as 
its original! Five years after the pub- 
lication of the first edition, Dr. Jowett 
expanded his work from four to five 
volumes; and now, after a lapse of 
twenty years, he gives it to the world in 
its final form, with notable additions to 
the series of interpretative essays which 
accompany the Dialogues, and in which 
the reader finds not only a very clear 
exposition of Plato’s thought, but lumi- 
nous comment on Greek character and 
life. 

From the same atmosphere in which 
Dr. Jowett’s work was done comes Mr. 
Pater’s lighter but very interesting ac- 
count of the same great thinker; for 
Plato and Platonism is a series of 
lectures read at Oxford. It need not be 
said that the author of 7he Renazssance 
and Marius the Epicurean is as free 
from the aridity of the old-fashioned 
Dryasdust as is the Master of Balliol. 
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Indeed, the value of this book is not 
that of philosophical interpretation, but 
of reproduction of the atmosphere and 
background of the Platonic thought. It 
is true that Mr. Pater points out the 
chief lines of speculation which run 
through the Dialogues, and _ indicates 
the sources from which Plato received 
suggestion and guidance; nevertheless 
the value of his book is literary rather 
than philosophical. It is Plato’s tenden- 
cy, temper, temperament, and intellectual 
quality that become distinct in Mr. 
Pater’s sympathetic pages, rather than 
Plato’s system. The keynote of the 
volume is found in these words: “ Plato- 
nism is not a formal theory or body of 
theories, but a tendency or group of 
tendencies—a tendency to think or feel 
and to speak about certain things in a 
particular way, discernible in Plato's 
‘Dialogues’ as reflecting the peculiari- 
ties, the marked peculiarities, of himself 
and his own mental complexion.” It is 
the note of personality, heard in the 
shorter “ Dialogues” as distinctly as in 
“The Republic,” which makes us aware 
that we are dealing not only with a 
thinker, but with an artist; with one, 
that is, who not only sees with great 
clearness, but feels with equal power. 
The reality of Plato’s mind is shown in 
nothing more clearly than in the fact 
that, possessing a temperament at once 
so sensitive and so responsive, he saw 
clearly the defect of the Attic character, 
and sought to correct the Ionic flexibil- 
ity by reinforcing it with the Doric 
stability. 

In Dr. Jowett’s full and ripe English 
Plato’s thought and expression are so 
faithfully preserved that one stands in 
no need of the Introductions to discern 
the quality which makes the “ Dialogues” 
literature quite as distinctly as they are 
philosophy. For the abiding and varied 
charm of these discussions is the person- 
ality which pervades them. Plato was. 
not a professional thinker, intent upon 
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uncovering the logical order of material 
and spiritual construction; he was a 
richly endowed personality, to whose 
mobile imagination and quick artistic 
perceptions the movement of the world 
was full of vitality, color, and harmony. 
Thought was never divorced from feeling, 
abstracted from the whole of things; it 
was involved in the general order and 
inseparable from it. To comprehend 
the universe one must not only perceive 
its structure, but feel its fathomless 
beauty and bathe in its flowing tides of 
vitality. This steadfast determination to 
see things in their vital movement gives 
us that harmony which is so pronounced 
in Plato’s thought, and gives us also 
those charming groups which are asso- 
ciated with the “ Dialogues.” It was a 
consummate art which made each dis- 
cussion a chapter out of contemporary 
life, hinting at the limitations of thought 
by skilfully bringing out the limitations 
of the individual mind and experience, 
and keeping always if view the de- 
pendence of thought on temperament, 
education, and character, to say nothing 
of the luminous side-lights thrown on 
the profoundest themes by interlocutors 
who contribute not only their thoughts, 
but themselves, to the debate, and who 
give the hour and the question a rich 
and lasting human interest. It is the 
constant spell of this human interest 
which makes some of the Dialogues—the 
“Phedo,” the “Phzdrus,” and the 
“Symposium,” for instance — literary 
classics. For the essence of art is that 
it is concrete instead of being abstract, 
and that it realizes its thought in symbols 
and persons instead of putting it into 
propositions or maxims. If Plato had 
been simply a philosopher, he would 
have given the world the dissertation 
with which it has been familiar from the 
time of Aristotle to that of Kant ; but, 
because he was also an artist, he im- 
mersed his thought in the warm atmos- 
phere of human life, and at every stage 





gave it the dramatic interest of intimate 
human association. 

Those changing groups, whose talk we 
seem to overhear in so many pages of 
the “ Dialogues,” bring before us the mo- 
bility of the Ionic spirit; that ‘sensi- 
tiveness to form and color, that quick 
interest in everything which touched the 
life of men, that instinct for the har- 
monious, which, in their combination, 
explain not only the Attic genius but the 
charm of Plato asa writer. There is an 
intense vitality in him, as there was in 
the Greek culture; but it is restrained 
and harmonized. There is everywhere 
a strong sense of reality; but it is reality 
in its very highest and most lasting 
forms. We are introduced to many 
persons, but most of them are of sur- 
passing interest. The human element, 
in delicately drawn contrasts of charac- 
ter, constantly divides attention with the 
thought, and while we climb the loftiest 
heights we are conscious at every step of 
human companionship. The freshness, 
buoyancy, and, vivacity of youth relieve 
the tension of speculation, and sometimes, 
as in the famous passage in the ‘“* Sym- 
posium,” the strain of pure thought be- 
comes a kind of introduction to a bit of 
drama of surpassing charm. Plato’s im- 
agination is revealed in the structure of 
the “ Dialogues,” and in his conception 
of the form in which his thought is cast ; 
it finds, however, specific disclosure in 
those fables which often contain the pro- 
foundest essence of his thought, but 
which are singularly beautiful in imagery 
and symbolism. It is found also in his 
style—in its variety, flexibility, fluidity, 
color, and freshness; a style delicate 
enough to receive the lightest im- 
pression, and stable enough to contain 
and communicate the  profoundest 
thought. Says Mr. Pater: “... No 
one, perhaps, has with equal power liter- 
ally sounded the unseen depths of 
thought, and, with what may be truly 
called ‘substantial’ word and phrase, 
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given locality there tothe mere adum- 
bration, the dim hints and surmises, of 
the speculative mind.” . 
Whoever takes up these volumes 
knows that here, no less than in the 
Greek text, there is the magic of art in 
lasting alliance with high and exacting 
thought, and that between these pages 
there is found not only the mind but the 
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immortal life and freshness of Greece: 
“We shall meet a number of our youth 
there: we shall have a dialogue: there 
will be a torchlight procession in honor 
of the goddess, an equestrian procession: 
a novel feature !— What? Torches in their 
hands, passed on as they race? Ay, and 
an illumination through the entire night, 
It will be worth seeing !"— Zhe Outlook. 


GOLDWIN SMITH’S NEW BOOK. 


THE New York Sun devoted several 
columns to a review of Goldwin Smith's 
The United States : an Outline of Political 
History, 1492-1871. M. W.H., the writer 
of the article, says: 

“In an octavo volume of three hundred 
pages, which the Macmillans have pub- 
lished, Prof. Goldwin Smith has outlined 
the political history of the United States. 
The author tells us in his preface that the 
book is intended for English rather than 
American readers, but it is certain to be 
very widely read on this side of the At- 
lantic. With the possible exception of 
Mr. Bryce, the author of ‘ The American 
Commonwealth,’ Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
known to be better qualified to treat the 
subject of this work than any of his Eng- 
lish fellow countrymen. He haslived for 
many years in this country and in Canada, 
and has been a deeply interested student 
of American institutions. It is probable 
that Americans will dissent from some of 
his conclusions, but they will recognize 
that the divergence of his opinions from 
their own is due to his point of view, 
which is that of an Englishman who re- 
gards the American republic as the great 
achievement of his race, yet, at the same 
time, desires to do justice to the mother 
country, and render to her the gratitude 
which she seems to him to deserve. 
Considered as a literary composition, the 
work can scarcely be too highly praised. 
It is a marvel of condensation and 
lucidity. In no other book is the same 


field covered so succinctly and so well. 
Of the five chapters, the first deals with 
the Colonial epoch, the second with the 
Revolutionary period, the third and 
fourth review the history of the Federat 
Government to the outbreak of the Civil 
War, and the fifth depicts the era of 
rupture and reconstruction. We have 
marked certain passages for extract, but 
the truth is that almost every page is 
enriched with striking comments that 
cause the reader to carefully reconsider, 
if not to change, his views of many his- 
torical persons and events. 

“Mr. Smith brings out,” he continues, 
“with peculiar clearness and energy the 
fundamentally false conditions under 
which all American colonies were 
founded.” While the relation of a Greek 
colony to its mother country was apt to be 
friendly, as the only ties between the two 
were moral and religious, “ the English 
colony was a dependency, and the bond 
could not be broken without violence.” 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s skill in succinct 
portraiture is well known, and the critic 
of the Sun regards as the finest thing in 
the book the portrait of General Wash- 
ington,—“ It would be difficult to combine 
admiration and discrimination in more 
excellent proportions,”—and next to it_ 
the sketch of Daniel Webster, while of 
Mr. Smith’s comments on Lincoln it is 
said that “they probably embody the final 
judgment of history.” 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


CONSIDERABLE interest is felt in the an- 
nouncement that the first number of the 
PsYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW will be pub- 
lished early in 1894. It will contribute 
to the advancement of psychology by 


} printing original research, constructive 


and critical articles, and reviews. The 
growth of scientific psychology in Amer- 
ica during the past few years has been 
rapid, and it is felt that a Review is 
needed which will represent this forward 
movement with equal regard to all 
branches and to all universities and con- 
tributors. 

The Review will be edited by Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin (Princeton) and Pro- 
fessor J. McKeen Cattell (Columbia) with 
the co-operation of Professor A. Binet 


(Paris), Professor John Dewey (Mich- 
igan), Professor H. H. Donaldson (Chi- 
cago), Professor G. S. Fullerton (Penn- 
sylvania), Professor William James 
(Harvard), Professor G. T. Ladd (Yale), 
and Professor Hugo Muensterberg (Har- 
vard). 

The PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW will be 
published bi-monthly by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. of New York and London, 
and all matter pertaining to its business 
management should be sent to the pub- 
lishers; communications regarding con- 
tributions to the editors direct. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the 
publishers. Price of single number, 
75 cents. Subscription, $4.00 a year (the 
volume to contain about 600 pages). 





Notes and Announcements. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. announce 
a second edition of Professor Goldwin 
Smith’s brilliant sketch of the United 
States, the first edition of which was ex- 
hausted in two weeks. Written by an 
Englishman who regards the American 
commonwealth as “ the greatest achieve- 
ment of his race,” this book must pos- 
sess a peculiar interest for American read- 
ers. ‘“ We know,” writes The New York 
Times, “ nothing on the subject at all 
approaching it in brevity, joined to clear- 
ness and completeness, as an essay; 
nothing where intellectual disinterested- 
ness so dominates all things ; none where 
a happy sentence ora striking phrase so 
effectually tells a story which many 
pages in other hands have in vain sought 
to tell.” 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. beg to 
make the following announcement. 

Mr. Charles Dexter Allen of Hartford, 
the Hon. Corresponding Secretary for 
the United States of the Ex Libris So- 
cietv of London, is preparing a work upon 
the subject of American book-plates. 

The purpose of the volume is to pre- 
sent all the facts possible to collect in re- 
lation to the book-plates of our country 
up to the year 1830. No book on this fas- 
cinating but somewhat obscure topic has 
been published, and the attention of the 
reading public has only recently been 


drawn to it; a few magazine articles from 
the older collectors have appeared, which 
are still of undisputed value, but since 
their date further research has brought 
considerable new material to light and 
much additional information has been 
secured. Itisintended to make the work 
authoritative and complete. and that it 
shall have real historical value. 
Numerous illustrations of rare and in- 
teresting plates will be given; a chapter 
will be devoted to the early American 
engravers who engraved book-plates, and 
others to the book-plates of colleges, 
libraries, and societies, book-plates of 
special interest, the American collectors 
and collections, and to kindred sub- 
jects; there will be as complete a list as 
it is possible to make of the American 
plates up to the year 1830. in which the 
blazon of the arms of each plate will 
be given, the date and engraver if 
known, and the motto with its transla- 
tion; also brief biographical and histor- 
ical notes will be added when the plate 
by reason of its owner or its own execu- 
tion is of sufficient interest to warrant 
them. A brief bibliography of articles 
relating to American book-plates which 
have been contributed to periodical lit- 
erature will conclude the volume. 


THE translation of Windelhand’s 
“ History of Philosophy ” by Prof. Tufts 
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of the University of Chicago will be pub- 
lished about the third week of October 
by Messrs Macmillan & Co. The ad- 
vance sheets now ready indicate that the 
work will prove a valuable addition to 
available English records of the develop- 
ment of scientific conceptions of nature 
and human life. It will be published in 
one volume of about six hundred pages. 


ESPECIALLY noticeable among the 
forthcoming publications of the Messrs 
Macmillan & Co. is the new edition in 
English of Dr. Wiilker’s Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der angelsichsischen Litteratur, 
by Prof. Charles F. MacClumpha of the 
University of the City of New York and 
Prof. R. W. Deering of Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, O. Dr. Wiilker has worked 
over every page of his book, bringing in 
the results of all recent investigations 
and making changes which the use of 
the original for eight years has suggested, 
but he prefers to have this revised 
American translation embody his later 
work and take the place of a new Ger- 
man edition, since he says that an Amer- 
ican edition will sell in Germany just as 
well as one made there. 


A History of Mathematics. By Filo- 
rian Cajori. The author has aimed to 
give in concise form and in language not 
unnecessarily technical a general history 
of mathematics from early times to the 
present. Care has been taken to embody 
all important results of recent historical 
research. The distinguishing feature of 
the work is the attempt to sketch the 
progress of mathematics during the 
present century. Over one fourth of the 
volume is given tothis period. The prep- 
aration of this part has been very oner- 
ous, but it is hoped that the reader will 
find in it reliable information which he 
would vainly look for in any other gen- 
eral history. 


A NEW edition, completely rewritten, of 
Dr. Forster’s well-known TZext-book of 
Physiology, Part I, will be issued in 
October. This is the sixth revised edi- 
tion of this popular and valuable work. 

A VOLUME of Chronological Outlines of 
American Literature, on the plan of and 
uniform with Mr. Ryland’s Outlines of 
English Literature, is in preparation and 
will be published during the fall. 

Pror. SIDNEY G. ASHMORE of Union 
College, Schenectady, has prepared a new 
edition of Terence’s Adelphoe, with an- 
notations, 
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Mr. QUILLER CoucH (“Q”) has in 
preparation a volume of Storzes, Studies, 
and Sketches, which will be ready at the 
end of October. 


AN architectural work by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, author of Memorials of the 
Savoy, Westminster, etc., will be pub- 
lished during the fall. It is entitled 
Inigo Jones and Wren, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by sketches of the works 
of these most original English architects, 


A NOVEL by a new writer will appear 
during October, under the name of 
Richard, Lord Stratton, The author is 
Edward H. Cooper. 


Pain, Pleasure,and A:sthetics, an essay 
concerning the psychology of Pain and 
Pleasure with especial reference to 
“Esthetics, by Henry Rutgers Marshall, 
M.A., will be issued during the fall. 

A NEw edition of Zupitza’s Old and 
Middle English Reader, with vocabulary 
and notes, will be published during the 
next two months. Prof. MacLean of the 
University of Minnesota has been at work 


- on the vocabulary for some years, making 


it very complete and accurate. 


A NEw and entirely revised edition of 
the well-known TZext-dook of Geology by 
Prof. Geikie will appear during the 
month. 

THERE will shortly be published, in the 
series of “Cornell Studies in Classical 
Philology,” a treatise by Dr.G. W. Bots- 
ford, extending to about 350 pages, upon 
The Development of the Earlier Athenian 
Constitution. Itwillset forth the genesis 
of Greek political institutions from their 
primitive Aryan forms ; and it is intended 
not merely for the specialist in classical 
history, but also for the student of sociol- 
ogy. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD kept up for twenty 
years a close correspondence with his 
mother, writing her long letters, telling 
her of all he did, saw, and read. After 
her death he used to write to Miss Arnold 
in the same full way. These letters, or 
at least a large portion of them, will ap- 
pear in the selection from his correspond- 
ence which Mr. Russell is editing and 
Messrs. Macmillan are to publish. “ We 
venture to think” writes the Publisher's 
Circular, “that a collection of Arnold's 
letters would make one of the most in- 
teresting books of the best of seasons.” 


THE Rev. John Owen, rector of East 
Anstey, has written a companion volume 
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to his Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance, 
dealing with such representative French 
thinkers as Montaigne, Ramus, and Pas- 
cal. It will be published early in the 
autumn. 

OnE of the gems of the autumn season 
ought to be the edition of Maxd which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have in hand. 
It will be printed by Mr. William Morris, 
at the Kelmscott Press, in a special style 
of esthetic workmanship, with gold type 
and white vellum binding. Only five 
hundred copies of the edition, which will 
be ready in November, will be printed. 

THE criticism of Supernatural Relig- 
zon which the late Bishop of Durham 
contributed in a series of articles to the 
Contemporary Review, and was afterwards 
collected in a volume, is still in demand, 
as shown by the fact that asecond edition 
of the work is now ready. 


EARLY in October will be published 
Inorganic Chemistry for Beginners, by Sir 
Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., assisted by Joseph 
Lunt, B.Sc. (Victoria). 

The Academy writing of Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest novel, Pzetro Ghislerz, says : 
“In invention, pathos, tone, construc- 
tion, and interest, it is far above most 
contemporary novels.” 


A BOOK on Greek Dress by Maria Mil- 
lington Evans, with illustrations, is an- 
nounced for publication. 


SEVERAL posthumous works of Mr. 
E. A. Freeman are announced for publi- 
cation this autumn, among which aretwo 
volumes of his Oxford lectures, dealing 
with Western Europe in the fifth and in 
the eighth century. His Héstory of Sicily 
is being translated into German by Dr. 
Bernhard Lupus of Strassburg. 


A NEw and valuable work by Prof. 
Ralph S. Tarr of the Geological Depart- 
ment, Cornell University, will be pub- 
lished before the end of the year. It is 
entitled Economic Geology of the United 
States. With Brief Mention of Foreign 
Mineral Products. By Ralph S. Tarr. 

The work treats of ore deposits, non- 
metalliferous minerals, and _ building- 
stone. The geological mode of occurrence 
is given for typical localities, the general 
mode of occurrence and probable origin 
of the various mineral products is consid- 
ered , and in each case the economic value 
of the material, its uses and statistics 
of production are given. The book is in- 
tended as a text-book for use in colleges 
and Mining Schools, and aims to give in 


as concise terms as possible the funda- 
mental principles of economic geology 
with especial reference to the considera- 
tion of the mineral wealth of the United. 
States. 


THERE is just published, under the title 
of From the Five Rivers,a volume of. 
short stories by Mrs. Steel, author of 
“Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” the serial now 
running in Macmillan's Magazine. 

THOSE who have been familiar with 
the work of the preparatory school con- 
nected with Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ili., during the past year wilk 
notice, not without regret, that the names 
of several valuable teachers disappear 
from the list. Mr. Thwing after five 
years’ service goes to Germany for ad- 
vanced study, and in his place the uni-, 
versity has employed Hiram B. Loomis; 
Ph.D., for some years instructor of Phys- 
ics in the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Scott goes to Johns Hopkins University 
for graduate study, and his place is taken 
by Mr. Huddilston. Mr, Zimmerman has 
accepted a responsible position in an 
Eastern school, and his place is taken by 
Mr. Bechtel. Mr. Gordon goes to the 
University of Chicago for graduate stu- 
dies, and his place is taken by Mr. Kelly. 
Miss Price accepted in January of last 
year the General Secretaryship of the 
College Department of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association, and her 
= is now taken by Mr. Wood. To 

iss Townsend has been awarded by the 
Northwestern University a Fellowship 
in Latin, and she will give most of 
her time to graduate study, but will 
teach one class in Latin, the special class. 
doing the work of Second-year and Third- 
year Latin in one year. For other 
work in Latin, Mr. Sanford has been en- 
gaged. 

IRA NELSON HOLLIS, the recently ap- 
pointed Professor of Engineering at Har- 
vard, was graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy in 1878 and has since alternat- 
ed between long cruises and appoint- 
ments as instructor of engineering at 
Union College, Schenectady, as Inspector 
of Machine Construction at the Union 
Navy Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal., 
and as Assistant in the Bureau of Steam: 
Engineering at Washington, D.C. His. 
last cruise on the “ Charleston” was un- 
usually eventful: she made the voyage 
to Honolulu four times; brought the 
king to San Francisco and carried his: 
body back two months later. She sailed 
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from the Sandwich Islands to Puget 
Sound on account of the seal fisheries, 
and later to Iquique in chase of the Chi- 
lian steamer “Itata,” and made still a 
third voyage from San Francisco to 
Shanghai because of the missionary 
troubles in China. 
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WILLIAM PATTEN, for four years Pro- 
fessor of Biology in the University of 
North Dakota, has been elected by the 
trustees of Dartmouth College to thie re- 
cently established chair of Biology, and 
Albert C. Crehore, of the University of 
Cornell, was chosen as Assistant Proies- 
sor of Physics. 
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—— and Reality. A Metaphysical 
y. By F. H. Bradley, LL.D. Pp. 
xxiv, §58. (The Library of Philosophy.) 

If ever a true theory of metaphysic is in- 
vented it will certainly be in agreement at 
every point with common-sense, It will need 
no words outside of the vernacular to state 
its propositions. It will explain the irrevo- 
cable opinions of humanity without attempting 
tocontravene them. It is needless to say 
that Dr. Bradley’s scheme does not fulfil these 
requirements. A system which, in order to 
sustain itself, has to make a division between 
God and the Absolute, and then surreptitious- 
ly, and by a chance word, attribute personality 
to the latter, is fatally defective. For such a 
discrimination implies a definition of God 
such as has never been accepted by intelligent 
and thoughtful men since monotheism was 
first thought out. ‘It is true that when men 
have sought to imagine the Deity they have 
perforce credited him with human and some- 
times even with brute attributes. When the 
endeavor has been made to work out his 
character and attributes by a logical process, 
the humanizing fancy has again stepped in to 
vitiate the result. But there has always been 
a clear insight on the part of consciousness 
into the defects of these imaginings. One of 
the most useless exploits of certain modern 
scientists has been the attack on what they 
called anthropomorphism. Its only result 
was to show that they themselves were inca- 
pable of abstracting their thought from their 
imaginings, and that they supposed other 
people to be in the same condition. 

When Dr. Bradley says that the Absolute 
only is real, he of course states atruism. But 
when he goes on to say that it is only experi- 
ence, he clearly creates an Absolute that is 
capable of growth and evolution, and this, it 
is needless to say, is a contradiction in terms, 
For experience is impossible without a history, 
and the Absolute can have no history, since 
it is perfect and unchangeable forever. To 
say this is not to assume arrogantly that one 
knows this object of profound metaphysical 
contemplation. It is only to say that any 
other kind of an Absolute—for example, a 
Relative Absolute—is—to use one of Dr. Brad- 
ley’s own favorite words—nonsense. It is 
true that human experience and the experience 
of other forms of consciousness, if there are 


any, must approach perfection. If these 
could reach perfection they would be absolu:e. 
What Dr. Bradley puts in the present must oe 
relegated to the future—an indefinite futare 
which will be reached on the date of the 
Greek Kalends, or at the point where tne 
hyperbola becomes a straight line. ‘‘ There 
is but one Reality,” he says, ‘‘ and its being 
consists in experience. In this one whole all 
appearances come together, and in coming 
together they in various degrees lose their dis- 
tinctive natures. The essence of reality lies 
in the union and agreement of existence and 
content, and, on the other side, appearance 
consists in the discrepancy between these two 
aspects. And reality in the end belongs to 
nothing but the single Real. As long as the 
content stands for something other than its 
own intent and meaning, as long as the ex- 
istence actually is less or more than what it 
essentially must imply, so long we are con- 
cerned with mere appearance and not with 
genuine reality. And we have found in every 
region that this discrepancy of aspects pre- 
vails, The internal being of everything finite 
depends on what is beyond it. Hence every- 
where insisting on a so-called fact, we have 
found ourselves led by its inner character into 
something outside itself. And this self-con- 
tradiction, this unrest and ideality of all things 
existing, is a clear proof that, though such 
things are, their being 1s but appearance.” 
But we shall find, perhaps, that Dr, Bradley 
contemplates this infinite perfection wholly 
from the individual point of view. For ex- 
perience is found by two modes: perception 
and thought on the one side, and will and de- 
sire onthe other. And his criticism of the 
findings of these messengers of the mind is 
the intellect which he deems infallible, just as 
Herbert Spencer rests on consciousness, 
It is infallible because it is useless to ques- 
tion its decisions. Nevertheless, perception, 
thought, will, and desire are relational, and 
their results must be relative. Thus, man 
has to leap the same ditch he has always had 
to leap in passing from the finite to a con 
ception of the infinte. What the metaphy 
sicians need here is a bridge. But they can 
never build one so long as they insist with Dr. 
Bradley that all thought is relative. That is 
true in matters of the imagination. It is true 
in logic. But it is not true in a science of 
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pure theory, pressed on all sides to the 
bounds of mysticism, such as metaphysics 
pretends to be. It is surelya mistake to 
found metaphysics on logic. The proper 
office of logic is to correct a theory so as to 
make it consistent, but not to furnish it with 
materials or definitions. 

When Dr. Bradley remarks that ‘‘ thought 
can understand that, to reach its goal, it must 
get beyond relations,” he certainly concedes 
what, by his own definition, is impossible, 
but what is true as far as it goes, nevertheless. 
But he begins at once to hedge with the 
restriction, ‘‘ Yet in its nature it can find no 
other means of progress. Hence it perceives 
that somehow this relational side of its nature 
must be merged and must include somehow 
the other (that is, the unrelational) side. Such 
a fusion would compel thought to lose and to 
transcend its proper self. And the nature of 
this fusion thought can apprehend in vague 
generality but not in detail; and it can see 
the reason why a detailed apprehension is im- 
possible.” Does thought cease to be thought 
when it is unable to go into details? The 
fact is that Dr. Bradley, while making fun of 
Mr. Spencer’s Unknowable, gets his Absolute 
into the very same trap. He confounds 
thought with processes of thought. Just as 
Mr. Spencer is determined to think only with 
his imagination, so Dr. Bradley is determined 
to think only when he can use logical sym- 
bols. Dr. Bradley has drawn a weapon that 
can be used against himself when he says: 
“*I do not wish to be irreverent, but Mr. 
Spencer’s attitude toward his Unknowable 
strikes me as a pleasantry, the point of which 
lies in its unconsciousness. It seems a pro- 
posal to take something for God simply and 
solely because we do not know what the devil 
it can be.” He does, indeed, carefully pro- 
vide against a view of his Absolute as the 
Deity, but on the other hand by a sort of 
transcendental surgery he cuts down the con- 
cept of the Deity so as to give his Absolute 
elbow-room. 

This question of the relativity of thought is 
really the turning-point of his whole system. 
As to this, he is at one with many philoso- 
phers who would traverse almost everything 
else. that he has said. But he cannot be 
accused of inconsistency, as many of those 
might be, who, accepting this common apho- 
rism of metaphysics, should then attempt to 
criticise him. He rejects free will with con- 
tempt, because volition must be relational. 
Good and evil are relative, and so the whole 
problem wrestled with by saints and sinners 
since a date of which no record has been kept 
becomes a mere appearance. Space and 
time, the individual, body and soul, are also 
merely relative. But all appearance is true 
in this sense that it falls partially, at least, 
within the domains of reality. It helps, then, 
to make up that Absolute of which Dr, Brad- 
ley asserts that it is a unity in which time, 
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space, thought, will, wish, and all phenomena 
are merged by transcending themselves, . How 
all this can happen with no correlation be- 
tween all these appearances and the reality 
beneath them, it is difficult to see. But if 
there is a correlation, then it was a mistake to 
use the word ‘“ Absolute,’ and a far worse 
mistake to suppose that by a mere change in 
verbiage Kant’s problem could be got rid of. 
Dr. Bradley deals with the thing-in-itself, and 
logically proves that it does not exist. 
actly. But as a metaphysical obstacle it is 
just as piain as ever. What sort of a thing is 
this Absolute, popping up at every step, peer- 
ing out of geometrical solids, objects in nat- 
ure, and man himself, but the same old thing- 
in-itself? Perhaps, now that Dr. Bradley 
has made a timeless, spaceless, non-moral 
composite unity of it, kneaded all the things- 
in-themselves into one great lump, it will be 
easier to deal with. But that is doubtful. 

Dr. Bradley’s definition of the soul is aa 
interesting one : ‘‘ The soul,” he says, ‘‘is a 
finite centre of immediate experience, pos+ 
sessed of a certain temporal continuity of 
existence, and again a certain identity in 
character. And the word ‘immediate’ is 
emphatic. The soul is a particular group of 
psychical events, so far as these events are 
taken merely as happening in time.” The 
reader must be careful not to take ‘* group” 
in the sense of series, or any word that 
would imply distribution. Dr. Bradley is 
speaking as a botanist might who described 
a plant as a group of things which belong in 
one but can be analyzed and assorted. The 
curious thing is the use of the word “‘ psychi- 
cal.” That simply amounts to saying that 
the soul is the soul and something else, 
Logically, if not actually, this definition 
must be wrong. The question may be left 
to those who are so wonderfully knowing 
that they know what a soul is, and perhaps 
even what it looks like. Meanwhile Dr. 
Bradley challenges anybody to give a better 
definition by saying: ‘‘ But then the soul, I 
must repeat, is itself not ultimate fact. It is 
appearance, and any description of it must 
contain inconsistency. And if any one ob- 
jects, he may be invited to define, for ex- 
ample, a body moving at acertain rate, and 
to define it without predicating of the present 
what is either past or future. And if he will 
attempt this, he will, I think, perhaps, tend 
to lose confidence.” 

Like Schopenhauer, our author is confident 
that he has worked out a system which must 
be final. He who speaks of thought and 
time and space transcending themselves and 
becoming what now they are not, to unite 
with an Absolute which is mere experience, 
really begs the question by adopting the 
phrase of the empiric school about the im- 
possibility of transcending experience... One 
need not transcend experience in order to 
use the word in more than one sense, and 


‘ 
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this Dr. Bradley certainly does when he 
echoes the maxims of empiricism on the one 
hand and talks about an Absolute on the 
other. But there is not a little humor in this 
defiance to his critics: ‘‘And the shocked 
appeal to our modesty and our weakness will 
mot trouble us.” It is on this very weakness 
that in a sense we have taken our stand. 
We are impotent to divide the universe into 
the universe and something outside. We are 
incapable of finding another field in which to 
place our inability and give place to our 
modesty... . Our result, in brief, cannot be 
doubted, since it contains all possibilities. 
Show us an idea, we can proclaim, which 
seems hostile to our scheme, and we will 
show you an element which really is con- 
tained within it.” 

Finally, it should be remarked that the 
book is delightful reading for those who like 
philosophy. Dr. Bradley has a taste for 
epigram, and he positively does not care a 
rap for any system except his own—and 
Hegel’s. Here, for example, is a thrust at 
his own trade : ‘‘ Metaphysics is the finding 
of bad reasons for what we believe upen in- 
stinct, but to find these reasons is no less an 
instinct.” And here is a contrast : optimism 
—the world is the best of all possible worlds, 
aad everything in it is a necessary evil; pes- 
simism—where everything is bad, it must be 
good to know the worst.—. Y. 7ribune. 


The Literary Works of James Smetham. 
Edited by William Davies. Pp. viii, 288. 
This volume lacks the personal interest of 

a unique character by the letters of 

Smietham published some time ago. Only one 

of the essays reprinted here can be looked on 

as a personal revelation, and in that case the 
disclosures are certainly indirect and uncon- 
scious, It was remarked in the second edition 
by Mrs. Gilchrist and D. G. Rossetti of Gil- 
christ’s “‘ Lifeof William Blake,” that Smetham 
was ‘‘ in many signal respects very closely akin 
to Blake.” In the light of such a remark, and 
also of the enlarged statement that Smetham 
“‘shares in a remarkable manner Blake’s 
mental beauties and his formative shortcom- 
ings, and possesses besides an individual in- 
vention which often claims equality with the 
great exceptional master himself,” it is of in- 
terest to learn what Smetham himself thought 
of Blake. When he proposed as a test ques- 
tion, ‘* What think you of William Blake?” 
as a means of gauging individual capacity for 
the judgment of works of pure imagination, he 
aay have had some thought of his own pecu- 
liarities. For men, as.a rule, do not propose 
tests which they themselves would fail to 
meet. Their own limitations preclude this. 

They see excellence along the lines within 

which their own genius lies. When he says of 

Blake that “he is a stumbling-block to all 

pretenders, to all conventional learnedness, to 

all merely technical excellence,” he may well 
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have meant that he himself had the same 
hatred of pretence as he understood it, and of 
affectation. Of course, Smetham could not be 
quite so unconventional as Blake. He had 
some lingering superstitions about the binding 
nature of grammatical rules to which Blake 
was superior. Yet the trammels of syntax 
were somewhat irksome to Smetham, as any 
one will discover by analyzing this clause 
chosen at random: ‘* Without referring to the 
large collection of Blake’s drawings, which 
we remember having the privilege of being 
shown to us by Mr. Gilchrist while writing his 
book,” etc. Blake’s plural nouns coupled with 
singular verbs are a trifle compared with such 
devices as Smetham was capable of in turning 
the sharp corners of literary composition. 

That the later man had studied his prede- 
cessor deeply is certain. From the side of a 
worshipper there could not be, in the space of 
a few pages, a more appreciative estimate of 
Blake's genius than Smetham has given. But 
he does not hesitate to express his belief that 
the master was, as the saying goes, “‘a little 
touched.” Somewhere along the line where 
body and spirit met, he thinks there was a 
defect. This was mainly shown in Blake’s 
philosophy, to which material things were the 
unreal, while the things to which the common 
run of eyes are blind became to him realities. 
What puzzies the rest of us, poor humdrum 
wretches that we are, is that after all Blake's 
dragons and ghosts and angels are not unlike 
their conventional relatives. If he had brought 
from the unseen world something utterly 
novel, something that would have required a 
complete revision of traditional fancies—he 
would then have been a deadly foe to a sort of 
conventionalism which is really annoying. 
Must ghosts wear clothes of the contemporary 
pattern, must angels have wings, must drag- 
ons’ tails curl helplessly ? If so, then miser- 
able scepticism awaits some of us. But this 
peculiarity of Blake, his dwelling in a werld 
of his own creation, is hardly a more convinc- 
ing proof of insanity than Goethe's assertion 
that he could realize any figure he chose on 
the instant. And Goethe was confessedly one 
of the best balanced men who ever lived. One 
may still hopelessly speculate on the result if 
Blake’s father had really flogged him as he 
threatened to do for bringing home that 
famous story about a tree full of angels. Per- 
haps the question, ‘‘ Does a firm persuasion 
that a thing is so make it so?” would then 
have had an aspect different from what it 
retained for Blake throughout his life. 

The essay on Sir Joshua Reynolds shows 
Smetham’s capacity for comprehending a 
character very unlike his own. That on Alex- 
ander Smith betrays the author’s leaning in 
literature toward what used to be called *‘ the 
spasmodic school,” and the one on Gerhard 
Dow proves his appreciation of minute care 
in art. A collection of poems at the end of 
the volume shows, if that were necessary, that 
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tender sentiment and piety were more charac- 
teristic of Smetham than picturesque fancies, 
—N, Y. Tribune. 


Some Further Recollections of a Happy Life. 
Selected from the Journals of Marianne 
North. Edited by her sister, Mrs. John 
Addington Symonds. 


The success of the former volume relating 
to Miss Marianne North’s travels, with the 
history of her life, has induced Mrs. J. A. 
Symonds to edit for publication further recol- 
lections from her sister’s journals, telling of 
the earlier journeys of this adventurous lady 
together with her father and sister in Europe 
and the East. These wanderings in lands now 
easily accessible to any person of moderate 
means who puts himselfin the hands of Cook 
or Gaze were thirty years ago fraught with a 
certain amount of difficulty and adventure 
which added zest to the journey and gave 
rise to unforeseen incidents which lent them- 
selves to description. Miss North tells of her 
experiences with such enjoyment and verve 
and such a true sense of humor that the book 
is delightful reading, besides which it pos- 
sesses all the charm of an intimate record for 
her own use, perfectly sincere without the 
disturbing thought of an audience. 

The journeys date from 1859, in the Pyre- 
nees and Spain, and continue till 1870, through 
Switzerland, Italy, Au tria-Hungary, Turkey, 
Smyrna, Athens, the Adriatic, Egypt, Pales- 
tine and Syria, the Dolomite Alps, and lastly 
the Riviera and Sicily. Mr. North and his 
daughters travelled with little baggage and 
few insular prejudices; moreover, they had a 
great sense of enjoyment of things new and 
beautiful. They talked to the people they 
met of every class, and so got to know a great 
deal about the countries they passed through ; 
they also came upon many people of their 
time now known to fame—Emin Pasha, Lady 
Duff Gordon, Palgrave, Mr. Finlay, General 
Church (the hero of the Greek war of inde- 
pendence, whom Miss North miscalls an 
American, evidently confusing him with the 
American painter of the samme name), and 
Miss Hosmer. 

The thirty years which have gone by have 
so changed and civilized many of the then 
little-known mountain places among the Dolo- 
mites, in the Val Aosta, and in Switzerland, 
that this journal remains as the record of 
what has long passed away. Venice was still 
under Austrian rule and Greece under King 
Otho. It isa pity the editor did not more 
carefully revise some statements, such as, 
“The temple of /Egina is of a coarse gray 
limestone ; i¢ is 300 years older than the Par- 
thenon, and its architecture is heavy and 
barbaric in character, with those sculptured 
figures from its pediment we remembered at 
Munich, which, in point of art, are as inferior 
to the Elgin marbles as the temple is to that 
of Pallas Athene.” About the Bocche di 
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Cattaro, too, Miss North writes: “It is the 
only sea outlet of that country [Montenegro], 
so is naturally a source of perpetual discord 
between Greece [?] and Austria for its posses- 
sion;” but Greece never laid claim to the 
Bocche di Cattaro. Notwithstanding inac- 
curacies of this kind and some misspellings, 
the book is very pleasant reading, full of 
amusing stories of people and events that 
came across the writer’s path.— Avening Post. 


Angelica Kauffmann, 
Frances A. Gerard. 


It is difficult to account, in view of the great 
repute she enjoyed among her contempo- 
raries, for the almost utter decline of Angelica 
Kauffmann’s fame. In England, particularly, 
where she resided for sixteen years, and where 
some of her best painting was done, what has 
been hitherto written about her, in the way of 
biography or criticism, could easily find room 
in a small duodecimo volume, and to the ma- 
jority of English readers her name is known 
chiefly from its association with those of Dr. 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
and others of that time. 

In this new and revised edition of a work 
which has deservedly been received with much 
favor, and for which abundant material exists 
in the memoirs of her by Italian, French, and 
German writers, the romantic story of her 
life is fully unfolded for the first time, and it 
forms at once a vindication of her claims as 
an artist, and a beautiful tribnte to the many 
noble and lovely traits of her character. 

Angelica Kauffmann was born in 1741, ina 
little village of the Grisons, one of the Swiss 
cantons, and made her first essays in art while 
still in pinafores by copying heads and figures 
with pen or pencil, and at nine years of age, 
under the training of her father, who was 
himself an artist, after a fashion, was showing 
remarkable talent and aptitude in the painting 
of portraits. When but twelve years old she 
set out in her father’s company to visit sev- 
eral Italian towns and cities, spending a num- 
ber of years at Como, Milan, Florence, and 
lastly Rome, painting portraits of the nobility 
and other dignitaries, and improving her op- 
portunities of studying the works of the great 
masters of art in these places. She is de- 
scribed at about this time, when in her six- 
teenth year, as in the first bloom of her youth, 
tall and graceful, ‘‘ with a face of extraordi- 
Mary sweetness, an enchanting smile, and 
long, seductive eyes,” to which graces were 
added a sympathetic temperament and a fasci- 
nation of manner which remained with her, 
unspoiled by time and its changes, to the last. 

She was gifted, too, with as much talent 
for music as for painting, playing exquisitely 
upon the clavichord and zither, and possessed 
a voice of wonderful sweetness and flexibility, 
so much so that many of her friends strongly 
urged her to make music, the opera particu- 
larly, instead of painting, her profession. ‘To 
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this her own wishes greatly inclined her, but 
she was finally dissuaded from this step by her 
spiritual adviser, fortunately, we think, in 
view of the debased condition of the stage at 
that time and the low estimation in which 
players and singers were held. 

When in Rome, Angelica made the ac- 
quaintance of Winckelmann, the remarkable 
scholar and critic. who, by reviving a taste for 
the glorious remains of the age of Pericles, 
had rescued art from its almost hopeless con- 
dition in Italy, whose advice and instruction, 
and her intercourse with whom, did more than 
anything else to determine her future career. 
During her stay in the Eternal City she 
painted the portraits of many of the English 
people sojourn ng there, among them Lady 
Wentworth who made some pretensions to 
being a connoisseur in art, and who, taking a 
great fancy t» Angelica, invited her to go 
with her to London, where she arrived in 
1766, in the twenty-fifth year of her age 

With Lady Wentworth for chaperon, the 
young artist, whose fame had preceded her, 
and who was already painting, besides por- 
traits, historical subjects and stories from 
classical mythology, of which the public was 
then so fond, soon had entrée to some of the 
best society in London, where she was not 
long in meeting Sir Joshua Reynolds, the two 
being presently united in a lasting friendship 
by a strong bond of sympathy. During this 
period of her life—extending, as we have 
said, over sixteen years—she made great 
progress in her art and endeared herself toa 
wide circle of friends, but she suffered much 
from the envy and detraction of certain clowns 
who then, as now occasionally, had made their 
way into the community of artists in London; 
‘and it was clouded, moreover, by the great 
misfortune of her marriage, after only a brief 
acquaintance, with an adventurer under the 
name and title of Count Horn, of Sweden. 
Some years later, upon the death of this 
scamp, she became the wife of Antonio 
Zucchi, who belonged to an ancient Venetian 
family, a man of excellent character and a 
painter of some merit, who had been living 
for some time in London, and who, it was 
said, had long been in love with her. 

Yielding to her own longing for the sunny 
skies of Italy and its more congenial social 
and artistic atmosphere, Angelica and her 
husband now bade a final adieu to England, 
and after some stay in Vienna and Naples, 
where she was honored with commissions 
from members of more than one of the royal 
families, she removed to Rome, “‘ the city of 
her soul,” where she passed the remainder of 
her days. 

There, with a fresh inspiration, she de- 
voted herself with the enthusiasm of her 
youth to her beloved art, and her salon soon 
became the resort of a brilliant and distin- 
guished society. There, too, in 1788 began 
her platonic friendship with Goethe, who 
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then, in the plenitude of his creative power 
asthe writer of this memoir tells us, had come 
to Rome suffering irom one of his many af. 
fairs of the heart, and, like all poets, craving 
sympathy. Goethe made Angelica, whose 
nature opened like a flower under the sun 
shine and warmth of his genius, his confidante, 
read to her the immortal works “* Iphigenia’ 
and “ Egmont,” upon which he was then en- 
gaged, solicited her judgment upon them, 
and, when the time of parting came, evinced 
the tenderest feelings for the artist, who, ° 
though then in her forty-eighth year, still pre- 
served all her charm. The letters recently 
published by the Goethe Society in London, 
including fifteen from Angelica to the poet, 
several of which are reproduced in these pages, 
reveal how deep was the attachment on her 
side. 

She remained in Rome, except for occa- 
sional visits to other Italian cities, to the day 
of her death, which occurred in 1807, she 
passing peacefully away in the sixty-sixth 
year of her age. The amount, and the variety 
no less, of the work accomplished by Angelica 
Kauffmann, even when measured by the 
standard of her own time, which was one of 
great productivity, is almost incredible. Not 
less than four hundred paintings in oil, de 
signed or executed by her, remain to attest 
her enorn ous industry, the most of them to 


‘be found in the public and private galleries of 


Great Britain and in those of the principal 
cities on the Continent, and a large number of 
which have been engraved by many of the 
recognized masters of the art at that time, 
Raphael, Morghen, Burke. Ryland, Barto- 
lozzi, Schiavonetti, and others. But, not 
satisfied with this, she found leisure besides to 
cultivate a talent for etching. which she had 
practised in her girlhood, and of her work of 
this kind abcut thirty-five plates are extant, 
most of them exquisite examples; and during 
the ten busy years from 1771 to 1781, when in 
London, she decorated in the florid style then 
in vogue the ceilings and friezes of many 
public and private buildings in that city and in 


‘other parts of England. 


This fascinating record of Angelica Kauff- 
mann’s life, which must be of service in re- 
viving an interest in this gifted woman, has 
been admirably compiled, contains full lists 
of the artist’s works, with owner’s name when 
obtainable, a carefully prepared i dex and 
two portraits: one of Angelica, painted by 
herself, in the dress of her own canton; and 
the other the well-known and charming pic- 
ture, one of the chefs-deuvres of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds.— Home Journal. 


Science and a Future Life. With other Es- 
says. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 1893. 


12mo, pp. 242. 


The career of the author of this little volume 
shows how a deep interest in the problem of 
human destiny may transform the cast of a 
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mind from the literary to the scientific, with- 
out at the same time damping the emotional 
ardor with which life began. In the second 
essay in this book, “Charles Darwin and Ag- 
nosticism,” Mr. Myers quotes the well-known 
e of Darwin’s life in which the great 
naturalist deplores the decay of his zsthetic 
and sentimental faculties: ‘‘Now for many 
years 1 cannot endure to read a line of poe- 
try... . My mind seems to have become 
a kind of machine for grinding general laws 
out of large collections of tacts; but why this 
should have caused the atrophy of that part 
of the brain alone on which the higher tastes 
depend, I cannot conceive,” etc., etc. With- 
out comparing Mr. Myers to Darwin in the 
matter of “ science,” his case inevitably sug- 
gests the other contrast. His earlier essays 
and his poems were the fruit of an exclusively 
literary, esthetic, and religious culture. His 
contributions to the Psychical Research Pro- 
ceedings show him as a wide reader of neurol- 
ogy and collector and classifier of masses of 
rare and problematical facts. But now in this 
latest volume he reappears with that serenity 
and hope in definite methods of work which it 
seems the peculiar blessing of a scientific occu- 
pation to confer, but still with the old sense of 
life as an emotional ‘‘ problem,” and with 
unabated rhetorical fire. The Essays (not 
counting a memorialof the late Prince Leopold) 
are five in number, and under their diverse 
titles have the same essential aim, which is to 
show, first, how disconsolately irrational is the 
view of the world which merely materialistic 
science and merely mundane history offer to 
the mind’s acceptance; and, second, how 
probable certain kinds of neglected fact have 
made it that the world which science acknowl- 
edges is but an extract, and the history which 
we see about us but a fragment, of a larger uni- 
verse of which we as yet know nothing definite, 
but which, if known, might satisfy our rational 
need. What Mr. Myers propuses is thus 
primarily not a dogma, buta method. Noth- 
ing could be further from him than to try to 
convict agnosticism of error on dialectic 
greunds. Others may do that ; he seeks first 
to make the reader feel its insufficiency, and 
then to invite him to a practical channei of es- 
cape, by following which he has himself been 
cheered. In other words, he shows the agnos- 
tic horse the medicinal waters, but refrains in 
these pages from forcing himtodrink. Hence 
the great persuasiveness of his writing. It 
does not challenge the resisting attitude as so 
many on-laughts on materialism do. For, 
considered as a non-‘‘ psychical researcher,” 
Mr. Myers is himself an acute case of agnosti- 
cism, and feels all the disconsolateness of 
which he writes. It is only as psychical re- 
searcher that he has recovered, and yearns over 
others that they should do the same. 
In other words, Mr. M.ers writes himself 
down with decision as a *‘ spiritualist,” but it is 
hardly necessary to note how greatly his 


methods and temper differ from those which 
are usually associated with that name. But, 
be his spiritualism true or false, his merits as 
the first comparer and codrdinator of these ab- 
normal phenomena along their whole extent 
must always be acknowledged. What strikes 
one most in the present volume, after its 
felicity of style, is the breadth of the author’s 
intellectual sympathies. The book may be 
cordially recommended to all who are inter- 
ested in the higher aspects of contemporary 
thought.—Zvening Post. 


William Kitchen Parker, F.R.S., sometime 
Hunterian Professor of Anatomy and Phys- 
iolegy in the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England. A Biographical Sketch by his 
Son, T. Jeffery Parker. 8vo, pp. 145. 


Researches on the foraminifera and on the 
vertebrate si.eleton have madea limited group 
of scholars familiar with Prof. Parker's name. 
A multitude of future students will owe him 
their gratitude and respect. His splendid 
series of monographs have prepared a welcome 
for the opportunity given by his son of know- 
ing the man more intimately, of learning how 
it was he placed himself among the great men 
of science. The story is that of a dissatisfied 
farmer boy who became a druggist’s clerk, a 
village physician, and ultimately a Fellow of 
the Royal Society. It isa record that might 
be cited in support of Dalton’s conclusions 
**that no man can achieve a very high reputa- 
tion without being gifted with very high abili- 
ties,” and ‘‘that few who possess these very 
high abilities can fail in achieving eminence ;” 
yet, from what we learn of his farmer ancestry, 
it is not an instance to support the theory of 
hereditary ability in general. Religious fervor, 
lasting from his fifteenth year till the end, and 
scientific enthusiasm were most prominent 
characteristics of a truly amiable man. Our 
sympathy goes out to him in his struggles, his 
ill-health, his hours of depres~" . or exaltation; 
and such particulars as how unsystematic he 
was, or how talkative, detract nothing from 
our esteem. Some one, we are told, was re- 
minded by the professor’s style of a dog going 
home, firm in his purpose and sure to get there, 
now on this side of the road, now on the other, 
now scratching at a rat-hole, and now dashing 
across the field for a friendly or hostile sniff at 
another dog. There is also a lively anecdote 
of a visitor who, at mention of a skull, was 
carried off to the study, and, unable to get in 
a dozen words, was overwhelmed by explana- 
tions, illustrations, and sketches for the entire 
evening, then accompanied to the door for a 
ten- or fifteen minute conclusion, and finally 
allowed to depart, while the professor sank 
into a chair, ejaculating, ‘‘ That’s a most in- 
telligent young man, but I thought he’d never 
go; I’m dead tired.” 

The author has done his work well, without 
overestimate of the great importance of his 
father works. A letter from Sir William 
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Bowman contains this summary of Prof. 
Parker’s temperament: ‘‘ He was a bright, 
happy, loving man, full of reverence, intensely 
feeling the pure pleasure of the contemplation 
and investigation of Nature, who greatly ad- 
vanced knowledge because apparently he could 
not help doing it, the joy was so pervading.” 
—Evening Post. 

Primer of Italian Literature. By F.J. Snell, 
“ M.A. 


It had come to be high time that some such 
book as this should proceed from the Claren- 
don Press; for, among the very numerous 
publications of that fount of lettered learning, 
there had hitherto been only two works illus- 
trating the Italian tongue—a scanty selection 
from Dante, and a similarly scanty selection 
from Tasso. We have read Mr. Snell’s treatise 
(179 pages) with considerable pleasure, and, 
in proportion to its restricted dimensions, with 
satisfaction. A large amount of information 
is here compacted into a very readable form ; 
and the spirit of the writer, while not lapsing 
into indiscriminate laudation, is abundantly 
generous to all authors, whether of the first or 
the second or third rank—thers is not a single 
observation that can be called carping. We 
should like to see the book, which has had the 
high advantage of some assistance from Mr. 
York Powell, extensively read and warmly 
welcomed. Mr. Snell holds that Italian litera- 
ture began with the Trovatori of the Marca 
Trivigiana at the close of the twelfth century, 
succeded in the thirteenth by Sicily; but 
whatever preceded Dante is rightly regarded 
as hardly more than preparatory for the great 
initiator and unapproached hero. To Petrar- 
ca, Machiavelli, Ariosto, Tasso, Metastasio, 
Parini, Alfieri, Meli, our author accords praise 
only less glowing than that which he devotes 


to Dante. Mazzini worthily closes ‘his list.— 

Athenaeum. 

Portraits. By Augusta Webster. Third 
Edition. 


Selections from the Verse of Augusta Webster. 

We hope the simultaneous publication of 
these volumes may be taken as a sign that 
Mrs. Webster’s poetic work is, or is becoming, 
‘‘popular.” It is enough, of course, for the 
poet himself that he has audience fit, though 
few; and of such competent appreciation 
Mrs. Webster has been assured for at least a 
quarter of a century. Those who have no 
very keen recollection of her first two volumes 
—‘‘ Blanche Lisle ” (1860) and ‘* Lilian Gray” 
(1864)—remember very thoroughly her ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Studies ” (1866) and all the volumes that 
have followed it. Since 1866 Mrs. Webster 
has been recognized in the world of letters as 
the most finely and broadly intellectual of the 
feminine poets of to-day. It is now pleasant 
to think that the admiration always freely ac- 
corded to her by the students of poetry is, or 
is about to be, bestowed upon her by that 
great public which some poets find it difficult 
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to reach. The republication of ‘‘ Portraits,” 
after an interval of exactly twenty-three years, 
is especially gratifying, for it seems to show 
that there is vogue in store for Mrs, Webster 
in one of the capacities most characteristic of 
her—that of dramatic soliloquizer, the ex- 
ponent of varied human moods. The “ /’or- 
traits” of to-day is not merely a reproduction 
of the “ Portraits’ of 1870. It contains two 
monologues, ‘‘ A Preacher” and “A Painter,” 
originally published in ‘‘ Dramatic Studies,” as 
well as one called “ Faded,” which, though 
written in 1870, is now printed for the first 
time. Mrs. Webster’s poetic work exists, and 
will continve to exist, just because to mastery 
of style and form it adds the essential ctarm 
of individuality and freshness. Mere echoes 
do not stay long with us ; sooner or later they 
die away into the distance. Mrs. Webster has 
her own voice and (as musicians would say) 
her own manner of producing it. ‘This is not 
perfectly discernible in the *‘ Selections,” be- 
cause, within the limits assigned to the book, 
it has not been possible to make a full exhibi- 
tion of the writer’s dramatic power. 

Finally, we come to the lyrics pure and 
simple ; and in these the ‘* Selections” is rich, 
It is by these, in the first place, that our poet 
will catch and hold the popular ear. The 
great public has learned that in short measures 
verse may perfect be, and, if anything perfect 
in that kind is put before it, will remember 
and cherish it. That being so, such lyrics as 
** Never Again,” ‘‘ Not to Be,” ‘‘ Farewell,” 
and ‘‘ Net Love ”—such songs as ‘‘ Where 
found Love his yesterday?” ‘‘ Too soon so 
fair, fair lilies,’ ‘‘ Waiting, waiting,” and 
“‘ Too rash, sweet birds ”—are certain to pene- 
trate to, and abide in, the heart of the people. 
They will be none the less acceptable for 
the tone of melancholy that pervades them. 
Mrs. Webster’s acute consciousness of the 
brevity of life and beauty is shared by many 
who have not the skill to put their impressions 
into words. Probably it will be the senti- 
ment of these songs and lyrics that will first 
attract ; then, let us hope, little by little the 
unlearned public will detect, and delight in, 
the terse clearness of the style, the clean-cut 
finish of the form. On the whole, the ** Se/ec- 
tions” is an excellent introduction to the 
study of its writer's literary outcome. And, 
even if the ‘‘ general reader” never gets 
beyond this little volume, he may still con- 
gratulate himself upon having made acquaint- 
ance, by means of it, with much that is most 
exquisite and most charming in the poetry 
of to-day.—Athenaum. 


Darwin and Hegel, with other Philosophical 
Studies. By David G. Ritchie. 


‘*Many estimable persons,” writes Mr. 
Ritchie, ‘‘ derive great comfort from abusing 
metaphysics, and it is a pity that they should 
not be able to indulge their inclinations in a 
harmless way.” Auguste Comte even had a 
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hatred of the old ologies. Nevertheless, we 
have no right to shirk from such lines of inves- 
tigations as may explain to us our conduct. 
We know that such and such things do exist, 
and it is the part of the metaphysical mind to 
explain why. What, then, the metaphysist 
does is to trace back things to their origin and 
to vindicate the value of moral ideas. He is 
always endeavoring to do away with what is 
dark and mysterious, and he throws the bright 
rays of logical reasoning on obscurities. 

In our talk, and more our method of phras- 
ing, we are prone to say words which convey 
false impressions. Because of our ignorance, 
‘*the temptation is strong to regard the inex- 
plicable (or at least the unexplained), the 
unanalyzable (or at least the unanalyzed), 
with peculiar veneration, and to feel jealousy 
and suspicion of any attempt to examine the 
elements and origin of anything that is valued 
or admired.” The long fight against Darwin 
and Darwinism has arisen partly from prej- 
udice and partly from misconception. If the 
Darwinian theory implies that the higher or- 
ganism is the product of a lower, then, some- 
how or other, there comes this twist into the 
average human brain: if man came from a 
brute, then man is only a brute. It is a mind 
with limitation which believes that the religion 
of to-day loses its sacred character when it 
can be proved that fetichism was the method 
of early worship... .: 

In his opening chapter, entitled ‘‘ Origi- 
nality and Validity,” Mr. Ritchie raises a 
question often presented in social circles: 
‘Who is so-and-so?” If in England, the 
peerage is looked into; a man’s great-great- 
grandfather may be discoverable. For certain 
purposes of society the man discussed does 
not then depend on himself, but on some an- 
cestor. Pride of birth seems to lean toward 
the doctrine of heredity, though it is apt to be 
forgotten that the kind of eminence which has 
qualified men in times past for elevation to the 
peerage has not always been such as to make 
the transmission of it desirable in the interests 
of the whole social organism as that now is. 

If we applied modern methods of study to 
many English men and women with handles 
to their names to-day we should find that the 
present salt of the earth had in the not-far- 
distant past a licentious king fora sire or a 
profligate woman for a mother, and that at 
the outset this offspring was illegitimate. 

Let the discovery in the peerage show an 
honest origin, and what then? A man’s 
great-great-grandfather might have really 
been a person distinguished by the state, but 
the individual whose status we are looking 
for “is only in a sixteenth part the hereditary 
representative of his ancestor.” How silly, 
then, is the popular respect for pedigree, if 
literally ‘‘ he is nobody” means, translated, a 
person without father or mother—of note; 
and when such a person really impresses the 
world, it is often found expedient to discover 


for him some dignified descent in order to 
satisfy the popular prejudice. 

This proves that ideas of heredity are in- 
born,and not to be overlooked. Just as the 
old Greeks gave their heroes the guise of 
demigods, so do we to-day find it extraor- 
dinary that a man of genius can be born of 
ordinary parentage. We perceive just here 
that there must be something in heredity, 
though the reasons for it are not well under- 
stood by the man who declines studying 
what may be the reasons for certain traits or 
instincts. The element of truth has to be 
considered. Then come the men of science, 
Darwin, Spencer, Weissman, and Wallace, 
who subject the accredited facts to the most 
searching analysis. 

The other subjects treated by Mr. Ritchie 
are Heredity as a Factor of Knowledge, 
Darwin and Hegel, What Is Reality? On 
Plato’s Phedo, What Are Economic Laws? 
Locke’s Theory of Property, Contributions 
to the History of the Social Contract, On the 
Conception of Sovereignty, and On the 
Rights of Minorities. This last topic is of 
vital interest. All have heard of the Irish 
juror who accused the eleven men he was 
associated with with being obstinate. That 
man only asserted the right of the minority. 
The question is resolved into one of obedi- 
ence. Ought a man in the minority obey a 
law which he deems unjust? Should he obey 
against his conscience? What are the ethics 
of resistance? All that can be done, we 
fancy, is to obey, but the majority must pass 
no law which prevents the freedom of discus- 
sion on the part of those who are in smaller 
numbers.—V, Y. Zimes. 


The Bible and its Theology as Popularly 
Taught. By Dr. G. Vance Smith. 


Next to having a good friend it is well to 
havea live, wide-awake enemy. The biological 
sciences of the present time, for example, are 
greatly in need of a first-class critic that shall 
sift the figurative language and metaphors so- 
liberally employed by biologists in their state- 
ments, and show what is science and what is rhe- 
toric. As for theological science it has always. 
been, and still is,in need of vigorous criticism; 
for, in spite of Macaulay, theology, in its state- 
ments at least, is a progressive science. Evi- 
dently Dr. G. Vance Smith thinks in the same 
manner. He has rewritten his book on the 
Bible and popular theology, and now calls the 
new and wholly revised and enlarged edition 
The Bible andits Theology as Popularly Taught, 
a review, comparison, and restatement, with 
more especial reference to certain Bampton 
lectures and recent works on atonement and 
inspiration. Dr. Vance Smith is a veteran 
doctor of philosophy and theology, and was 
lately principal of a Presbyterian college in 
England—many of the English Presbyterians, 
so called, being what would be termed in this. 
country Unitarians. He makes a searching 
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criticism of the famous Bampton lectures, and 
discussesahe orthodox interpretation of the 
Messianic passages in the Old Testament, 
Biblical monotheism, Jesus of Nazareth. the 
doctrine of the Logos, ‘etc., and criticises, 
also, recent works like Zux Mundi. Indeed, 
there is hardly any one of the living questions 
of to-day that he does not treat from the 
standpoint of what is usually called liberal 
theology. In several of his notes, in the valu- 
able appendix of twenty pages, he puts certain 
well-known passages supposed to relate to the 
deity of Christ under the microscope. The 
style is clear and the subject of intense inter- 
est, and both orthodox and heterodox readers 
will find the compact little volume of 371 
pages very suggestive.—Literary World. 
Mr. Punch’s Pocket Ibsen. By F. Anstey. 


Reprinted from the pages of Punch, in 
which they originally appeared, Mr. Anstey’s 
parodies of Ibsen’s plays appeal successfully 
to a limited public. If not much more divert- 
ing than such productions ordinarily are, they 
are good-natured and inoffensive. The origi- 
nal stories are pretty closely followed, and it 
is only at the last moment that the whole is 
turned completely topsy-turvy. Rosmer and 
Rebecca thus walk to the foot-bridge, contem- 
plate the water, and return to their usual avo- 


cations. Nora Helmer, quitting her husband’s - 


house, bethinks her that she has very little 
money in her pocket, and resumes her domes- 
* tic employment of nibbling at macaroons; and 
Hedda Gabler, instead of shooting herself with 
her father's pistols, fires three shots and dis- 
poses of her husband, Mrs. Elvsted, and Judge 
Brack. In one case only is a wide departure 
from the drama of Ibsen attempted. ‘* Pill 
Doctor Herdal” shows the adventures of Hilda 
Wangel after the death of the Master Builder. 
The satire in this is more direct and more 
mirthful than elsewhere, and the manner in 
which different characters from other Ibsen- 
esque plays are introduced is effective. Mr. 
Bernard Partridge supplies some excellent 
illustrations, the best of which is a portrait of 
Ibsen as Punch.—A theneum. 


Text-book of Comparative Geology. By E. 
Kayser, Ph.D. Translated and edited by 
Philip Lake, M.A., F.G.S. 

Certain writers on comparative geology 
have not unfrequently been sneered at as 
** pigeon-hole geologists.” To many authors 
of u.emoirs in which the palzontological zones 
of one region are shown side by side with 
their supposed equivalents elsewhere, arranged 
in neat little square divisions of great precision 
and regularity, the term is strictly applicable. 
In papers of this class no clue is given to the 
varied geographical and other physical condi- 
tions of which the faunal differences exhibited 
are the outcome. It is just possible that the 
title of the work before us may suggest some- 
thing of this undesirable kind to readers un- 
acquainted with Dr. Kayser’s previous labors. 
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Nothing could be further from the truth. Dr, 
Kayser is as far as possible removed from the 
typical ‘‘ pigeon-hole geologist,” and, though 
tables of stratigraphical divisions undoubtedly 
abound in his book, they are models of skilful 
condensation of well-marshalled facts, and 
well worthy of a savant of exceptionally wide 
reading, varied experience, and sound judg- 
ment. We have no hesitation in saying that 
so well stocked and yet so compact a store- 
house of information respecting the nature and 
fossil contents of the sedimentary deposits of 
continental Europe has not hitherto been 
available in the English language, and we may 
add that Dr. Kayser has been singularly happy 
in his translator. Mr. Lake has, we believe, 
obtained honors in geology in two universi- 
ties, and has earned for himself a position 
among original observers by his work as an 
officer of the Geological Survey of India. He 
has been, fortunately, able. therefore, to ad- 
vance comparative geology in nis own person, 
and the manner in which he has not only 
translated but edited Dr. Kayser'’s work shows 
that his opportunities have not been thrown 
away. His object has been, with the author's 
cordial codperation, not only to bring the 
book well up to date, but to add to it such 
fuller British matter as English students would 
naturally require ina text-book of the gevlogi- 
cal formations. In carrying out this double 
object it is obvious that Mr. La e has labored 
under two disadvantages—loyalty to his au- 
thor, and obedience to his publishers. Dr. 
Kayser, as a German geologist, naturally 
shares some beliefs from which the modern 
school of English geologists have emancipated 
themselves. Mr. Lake must sometimes, we 
cannot help thinking, have felt a strong incli- 
nation to expunge some of the theoretical 
views expressed in the original. In most 
cases he has given, with much tact, a very fair 
summary of divergent tenets, but occasionally 
the old statement is retained without comment. 
As regards the second point, Mr. Lake in- 
forms us himself in his preface that the addi- 
tions which he has felt it necessary to make, 
and which add so much to the value of the 
work in this country, are much fuller in that 
part of it which relates to the older rocks 
than in the chapters on the secondary and 
tertiary divisions. It is much to be regretied 
that exigencies of space should have to this 
extent limited the thoroughness and propor- 
tion of his revision, and we trust that the pub- 
lishers will soon allow him, in preparing a 
new edition, to remedy this defect. In a book 
made up, as this one is, of highly condensed 
details, it is, of course, always possible to find 
matter for criticism, but it has seldom been 
our fortune to meet with more careful editing. 
The misprints which have been so irritatingly 
plentiful in much recent geological literature, 
and which might almost be held as inevitable 
where so large a number of specific names are 
included, are here pleasingly absent, and the 
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references—mostly to works with foreign titles 
—have been equally conscientiously seen to. 
Dr. Kayser’s book in its German form was 
remarkable for the number, boldness, and 
clearness of the figures of characteristic fossils 
which it contained. These are all reproduced 
in this English issue, and cannot fail to make 
this, for many a day to come, the best ‘‘ fussil 
book” of moderate dimensions.—A ¢henaum, 
Arrian’s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, 

Translated, with a Copious Commentary, 

by Edward James Chinnock, M.A., LL.D. 

There has long been a want of a good Eng- 
lish translation of Arrian’s ‘* Anabasis,” and 
that want is now met by a recent number of 
the famous Bohn Library. Arrian is the 
authority on the life of Alexander, and his his- 
tory is most interesting reading. Dr. Chin- 
nock translates fluently, and his notes are a 
veritable mine of erudition, There are maps, 
and an introduction on the life and writings of 
Arrian.— 7 he Outlook. 


The Dynamo, Its 7 heory, Design, and Manu- 
facture. By C. C. Hawkins, M.A., 
A LE.E., and F. Wallis, A.1.E.E. 


This manual is designed for the use of those 
who are about to engage in electrical engi- 
neering asa profession, and therefore presents 
the subject in both its theoretical and its prac- 
tical relations. It is not loaded with so much 
technicality as to lie beyond the general 
scientific reader. Mathematical formulas are 
not introduced any more freely than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Those that appear in it 
should not be too difficult for a student who is 
up in the general subject of electricity. Great 
pains have been taken at all points to make 
the book accurate. The diagrams, illustra- 
tions, and illustrative drawings are a useful 
feature of the book and well done. No at- 
tempt has been made to introduce novelties or 
to give the book an original character beyond 
that which lies in the method of treatment. 
This method hascertain advantages and merits 
which will be appreciated in use. Beyond 
this the authors claim as their own the equa 
tions for magnetic leakage, for the heating of 
dynamos and the E. M. F. of alternators.— 
Independent. 

This is by far the most elaborate and entirely 
satisfactory work on this theme for the non- 
technical reader which has yet appeared. The 
book is intended for the use of students, but 
the thoroughly lucid method adopted by the 
authors and the sparing use which they make 
of mathematical data bring the greater part of 
the volume well within the comprehension of 
the general reader who has a fair knowledge 
of modern physics. The authorshave striven 
above all for accuracy of statement, and in 
some points, as in the construction of certain 
equations, they have displayed marked origi- 
nality. The book gives a complete history of 
the development of the dynamo from the sim- 
pl. inductor to the latest product of mechani- 


cal ingenuity. There are 190 illustrations.— 
Zhe Beacon. 


A Popuiar History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. 
Third Edition. 


So much has been done in astronomy dur- 
ing the last six years that this third edition of 
Miss Agnes M., Clerke’s book was necessary. 
It notes the progress made since the publica- 
tion of the second, and thus furnishes much 
that is new. ‘The growth of the book is visible 
in many directions. The index is much more 
copious, the chronological table has been ex- 
tended, and there are new and valuable tables 
of data. 

There are three distinctive branches of 
astronomy. First, we have that relating to 
the returns and measurements of the heavenly 
bodies ; second, the Newtonian method, in 
which causes for motion were studied ; and, 
third, what we call to-day ‘‘ physical and 
descriptive astronomy.” It is this last phase 
which occupies more particularly the attention 
of astronomers to-day. If such an expression 
could be used, with limitations, the physical- 
celestial astronomer takes most to heart the 
realistic side of his study. Strange to say, the 
astronomer of the older school was but little 
in sympathy with his colleague who sought 
the aspects of the moon’s surface or counted 
sun-spots. The men of the past cared most for 
the movements of the spheres. Absorbed, 
perhaps, in their computations, they were for- 
getful of the correlation of facts. As astron- 
omy exists to-day, the study of it has been 
successfully expanded. All the boundaries 
have been ‘‘ levelled.” Miss Clerke justly de- 
clares that ‘the unification of the physical 
sciences is perhaps the greatest intellectual feat 
of the times.” It takes in all human knowl- 
edge. 

In this new edition of Miss Clerke’s work it 
is the second part, ‘‘ The Recent Progress of 
Astronomy,” which isso valuable, because it is 
up to date. We are better prepared to-day 
for the work of observation, for we not only 
can see better and further, but the record has 
been made automatic. The personal equation 
is in a measure eliminated. ‘‘ The telescope 
has been supplemented by the spectroscope 
and the photographic camera.” Inquiries are 
made telescopically, and the march of planets 
or comets becomes illustrations. Notwith- 
standing, then, the photographic apparatus 
and its delicacy of work, it is, after all, a ques- 
tion of the excellence of the telescope. . 

Celestial photography moves rapidly toward 
perfection. New York should feel proud of 
the early work accomplished in this direction 
by Draper. The chemical plate has advan- 
tages over the human retina, because it is sen- 
sitive to rays which the eye does not appre- 
ciate at all. It is even possible to photograph 
obiects ‘‘so faint as to be altogether beyond 
the power of any telescope to reveal, and we 
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may thus eventually learn whether a blank 
space in the sky truly represents the end of 
the stellar universe in, that direction, or 
whether further and further worlds roll and 
shine beyond, veiled in the obscurity of im- 
measurable distance.” 

The general consensus of praise that was 
bestowed on the early editions of this histor 
of astronomy will be renewed for Miss Clerke’s 
further additions now made to human knowl- 
edge.—M. Y. Times. 


Cicero in his Letters. Edited by R.Y. Tyrrell, 
Litt.D. 


This volume of selections from Cicero’s 
letters will be greeted with satisfaction by 
scholars, teachers, and students alike. ‘The 
anthologies hitherto published from Cicero’s 
correspondencehave made it their principal aim 
to illustrate his political life and the history 
of his time; in this volume the letters are 
chosen for the express purpose of conveying 
some idea of the writer’s private life, his tastes, 
and his character. The edition, therefore, has 
a distinct reason for existing, and fills a gap 
in educational literature. The task could not 
well have fallen into better hands. Prof. 
Tyrrell is distinguished not only for scholar- 
ship, but for literary power, and he is in touch 
with his many-sided author, to whose excel- 
lences, as well as to his faults, he does full and 
impartial justice. Few books will be found to 
‘be so instructive and suggestive for students 
of Latin in the universities or in the highest 
forms of public schools, while much is pre- 
sented which challenges the attention of expert 
scholars. Of the letters contained in the vol- 
ume more than half are included in the large 
edition of Cicero’s complete correspondence 
which was begun by Prof. Tyrrell and is now 
being continued by him and by Mr. Purser.— 
Atheneum, 


Differential Calculus for Beginners. 
oseph Edwards, M.A. 


This is an abbreviation of and an introduc- 
tion to the author’s larger work, which we 
favorably noticed when it appeared some 
years ago. The more difficult or less essen- 
tial portions of the latter are omitted in this 
volume, but it includes those parts of the sub- 
ject prescribed in Schedule I of the Regula- 
tions for the Mathematical Tripos Examination 
at Cambridge. The book is well adapted for 
beginners. The author has evidently devoted 
considerable thought to his selection of ex- 
amples for practice—a very important point in 
a mathematical text-book. Lazy, conscience- 
less bookmakers too often collect their ex- 
amples at random from whatever sources 
come conveniently to hand, without greatly 
troubling themselves as to their suitability.— 
Atheneum, 


The My ese of the Italian Renaissance. 
John Owen, 


A dozen years ago the Literary World had 
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the pleasure of reviewing two volumes entitled 
Evenings with the Skeptics, by the Rev. Joha 
Owen, rector of East Anstey, Devon, 
land. We pointed out their breadth and 
depth of view, the freshness and strength of 
the thought, and the animation of the sty 
and rated them as fine examples of the right 
kind of popularization of philosophy. Mr, 
Owen has continued his careful and brilliant 
exposition on the same plan of combined 
dialogue and essay, with a comely volume 
devoted to Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Luigi 
Pulci, Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Pomponazzi, 
Giordano Bruno, and Vanini. 

A skeptic, to Mr. Owen, is simply one 
who practices the analytic, investigating 
method; he is neither a denier nor a 
doubter necessarily, but he is always an in- 
quirer, inclined to suspense of judgment and 
profoundly hostile to the dogmatic spirit, 
Free thought is probably a better designation 
of this tendency than skepticism. Mr. Owen 
has set forth here, in chronological order, a 
number of typical thinkers representing such 
a variety of shades of the free-think:ng dis- 
position as will probably always be known 
among men, But the special subject of the 
book has characteristics which differentiate 
it plainly from the skepticism treated in the 
previous volumes. 

The first chapter discusses these ‘* general 
causes ”’ of the activity of the skeptical spirit, 
and, under the general head of ‘* The Secular- 
ization of Literature,” the well-worn topics 
of the mysteries, the revival of classical stu- 
dies, and Arabian culture and philosophy 
(loosely so called), and also the widespread | 
reaction against asceticism, sacerdotalism, 
and dogma. Mr. Owen's thorough scholar 
ship and literary skill give these pages on 
familiar subjects no little interest, but we 
reach the special essays with pleasure. The 



























































first of these, on Dante, treats one whom } 
Mr. Owen, it is probable, could not bring ci 
himself to pass by, because of the poet’s im | 
mense indirect influence on the philosophic B 
minds of Italy. Petrarca occupies a very 
different position as ‘‘ the great representa: } ° 
tive of Italian humanism,” and he is accord: ‘ 
ingly treated much more fully. After a y 
short essay on Pulci, ‘‘ the Rabelais and che 

Cervantes of the Renaissanee,” and one on ) * 
Machiavelli, whom Mr. Owen calls *‘a moral } & 
skeptic . .. closely related to Augustine and F 
Calvin” as a believer in human depravity, 

we come to full treatment of Pomponazzi, } * 
the Paduan professor, the one purely phil : 
osophical skeptic in Mr. Owen's list. His} 
quiet career sets in strong relief the martyr § 
doms of the two thinkers who share more 

than the last third of the volume—Giordano , 
Bruno and Julius Cesar Vanini,—Literary § 
World. Py 





Short Historical English Grammar. By 
Henry Sweet. 
This is ‘‘an abridgment of the historical 
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portions of his New English Grammar,” and 
acarefal examination of its contents leads 
us to indorse fully the claim that within the 
present limits ‘* it will be found to contain 
all that is really essential to the beginner.” 
Commencing with the history of the language, 
the author gives a condensed but clear account 
of the chief influences exercised during the 
three main stages—old, middle, and modern 
English, The more detailed division of periods 
shows some novelties. The chapter on pho- 
netics is of course based originally upon the 
author’s ‘‘ Handbook.” Throughout the rest 
of the book the treatment is by periods. At 
times the discussions seem to follow too 
closely the title, as, for example, in the case of 
modern plural forms of the substantive and 
the declension of the adjective. Many will be 
surprised, too, by Dr. Sweet’s partial return to 
the old-fashioned classification of regular and 
irregular verbs, instead of strong and weak, 
which he claims cannot be maintained in 
modern English. He offers, however, a 
compromise in consonant and vocalic. The 
latter part of the book is devoted to compo- 
sition and derivation, of which there is not 
too much, but just enough. The word-list, 
for it is not really an index as stated, deserves 
special mention. The very full table of con- 
tents does away with the necessity of an in- 
dex proper.— Zhe Dial. 


English Prose. Selections, with Critical In- 
troductions by Various Writers, and General 
Introductions to Each Period. Edited by 
Henry Craik. Vol. I. Fourteenth to Six- 
teenth Century. 


How hopeless at first sight looks the subject 
of ‘English Prose” or ‘‘ English Poetry”! 
We contemplate acres of folios and miles of 
lines, and no plough or plummet-line of ours 
can, unaided, break open the ground or 
Measure the extent of the riches of English 
intellect in either domain. We turn out 
either men of one book or men of no book, 
or—that impossible thing—men of all books 
—fanatics, ignoramuses, or bibliomaniacs. 
But, one day, the happy discovery of division 
of labor, or specialization of works, comes to 
our help, and we are saved from suffocation 
in the Tarpeian wealth of tomes, by Prof. 
Ward and his collaborators and now by the 
Veteran littérateur Craik and his staff. These 
gentlemen boldly venture in among the 
\reasures of English verse and prose, explore 
the shelves, excerpt the lines, poems, or 
authors most representative of their periods, 
and ultimately bind up their sheaves in 
volumes admirably edited, furnished with 
Notes and introductions, each with a small 
skylight of a biography prefixed to let in light 
on the subject, and each author chronologi- 
cally elbowing his neighbor. The result 
is Ward’s “*English Poets” and Craik’s 
“English Prose.” 
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One of the most interesting phases of the 
latter work is the space it gives to the prose 
of the poets. Generally the poets have been 

ure and charming in their prose. Milton, 

ryden, Gray in his letters, Coleridge in his 
criticism, Southey in his biographies—not to 
mention the great Germans and the ambi- 
dextrous French—all exemplify this general 
maxim, But it takes a work like Mr. Craik’s 
to correct the rule and show us, for example, 
the matchless Chaucer as dull a prose-writer 
as Gower is a versifier; the same thing will 
have to be shown hereafter of Pope. One 
is, after all, secretly delighted that Chaucer 
could be found dull at anything ; alas! there 
are ‘‘ Melibeus ” and ‘‘ The Parson’s Tale” 
and ‘‘The Astrolabe” to prove it. Spenser 
wrote admirable prose in his ‘‘ View of 
Ireland,” and so did Sir Philip Sidney. The 
varied and brilliant corps of contributors that 
Mr. Craik has gathered about him work har- 
moniously, and the result is a surprising 
luxury of excellent prose-writers between Sir 

ohn Mandeville and Timothy Bright (1615). 

The range of the series (four volumes of the 
size of ‘‘ English Poets” for the entire ency- 
clopzedia) does not, of course, admit of long 
extracts ; but the flavor of each writer can 
be extracted from what is given of him: 
Wyclif can be judged in his pithy sermons, 
Malory in his Arthurian translations, Ascham 
in his archery fad, and Lord Berners in his 
vivid handling of Froissart. The moderniza- 
tion of the spelling has its pros and cons: for 
ourselves we should have preferred pure texts 
untampered with by editors; others will 
doubtless rejoice in the elimination of what 
they consider antiquated or uncouth spell- 
ings. The list of specialists who contribute 
each a widow’s mite to the ‘‘ Selections” in- 
cludes Gosse, Saintsbury, Churton Collins, 
Ward, Hales, Minto, Ker, and the editor ; 
general introductions to each period illumi- 
nate the prose groups as a whole, and each 
specialist gives a brief word on his particular 
author.—Critic. 

Religio Poeta. By Coventry Patmore. 

It is echoing some of Mr Patmore’s literary 
pessimism to call this book of religious and 
literary confessions very rare in kind. With 
the opinions he holds on modern literature 
he would say he hoped sincerely it was rare. 
But a book so individual, so consistent, so 
made out of one piece of mind, and withal so 
daring, would have been rare at any time. 
It is bound to have a life of its own, not a 
life for the many he will be glad to be as- 
sured. Its value does not lie in the new things 
it says, which are not many, but because it 
marks and names in fine, clear, precise hand 
the starting-places of a soul’s voyagings. The 
precision of mind which is its strong charac- 
teristic is in great part responsible for the ad- 
mirable style in which the essays are written. 
— The Bookman, 
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The Prose Maxims of Goethe. Translated by 
Bailey Saunders. 


In the present volume the attempt is made 
for the first time to give a fairly complete 
translation of the Prose Maxims of the 
great German poet. They were originally 
published sixty years ago in connection with 
the poet’s other works, but never as a sepa- 
rate work, ever in Germany, until 1870, when 
they appeared with notes and a critical com- 
mentary. They contain, undoubtedly, a great 
deal of concentrated wisdom, but to the ma- 
jority of readers they will be rather hard 
reading. Whether the fault lies in the orig- 
inal or whether the translations are inadequate 
it is impossible to say, but many of the max- 
ims are utterly commonplace and without 
point. Eliminate those, and the rest are 
worthy of the great mind that produced them. 
The compiler justly says, ‘*Some of them 
make a great demand upon our ability to un- 
derstand a proverb and its interpretation; but 
some, again, are so clear and unmistakable, 
so immeasurably above criticism or objection, 
that like the farthest of the stars, they have 
no parallax; whatever position we take their 
light is steadfast.”—Boston Weekly Tran- 
script. 


The Memoirs of Dean Hole. 


This delightful work—which was exhaust- 
ively reviewed in these columns on its first 
appearance last December---has now reached 
a sixth edition; a success almost unexampled 
in recent literature. Dean Hole was an ex- 
emplification of the fact that a man can be 
thoroughly religious and yet take a keen de- 
light in the things of this world. He was not 
only an eloquent and magnetic preacher, but 
an untiring worker in every direction where 
help for either body or soul was needed. 
When his hours of relaxation came he enjoyed 
them as only a man of healthy mind and body 
could enjoy them. To him horsemanity was 
next to humanity, and he was never happier 
than when in the saddle. He was fond of 
riding to the hounds; he hunted, he was an 
expert cricketer, he fished, he walked, and, 
fulfilling the command of the Scriptures, he 
“rejoiced in his strength.” Naturallyg such 
a man drew around him kindred spirits. He 
knew John Leech and Dickens and Thacke- 
ray, and, in fact, most men of his day worth 
knowing. The volume is crammed with an- 
ecdote about these and other of his friends, 
and with reminiscences of child and home 
life and his clerical career.— Boston Weekly 
Transcript. 

One of the most delightful books of our 
time is Dean Hole’s “‘ Memoirs ”’—the “‘ hol- 
iday task of an old boy who desires and hopes 
that he deserves to rest, but is too fond of 
work to be quite idle.” Surely there were 
never put in print pleasanter reminiscences 
than these. The genial wisdom of age, the 
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humor of the gentle-hearted, speak in these 
pages, and will be dear to many generations 
of readers, We are glad to welcome the new 
and cheaper edition just brought out—doubly 
glad to note that it has been called for, 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Folia Litteraria : Essays and Notes on English 
Literature. By John W. Hales, M.A, 
Professor of English Literature in King’s 
College, London, etc. 


It seems to us that what this professor 
professes he performs. His collection of 
‘* Essays and Notes” is so very good that we 
take it out of our list of ‘* Reprints,” and call 
ita ‘‘New Book.” We may be prejudiced 
in this man’s favor by his dedication of his 
work to ‘‘John Peile, M.A., Litt.D., Cam. 
bridge and Dublin, Master of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge,” but we desire to be prejudiced 
toward a man that can write such a dedica- 
tion. Moreover, wherever we have dipped 
into this book, we have found our prejudice 
justified. It is all sweet, and clean, and 
wholesome, and it is high-grade work, For 
instance: ‘‘ We suppose no living person has 
indulged himself in the complete perusal of 
the twelve volumes of ‘‘Cloepatre,” or of 
‘ Pharamond;’ the ten of Clélie; the ‘twelve 
huge’ ones of the ‘Grand Cyrus.’ Yet these 
were the favorite reading of ladies and gentle- 
men for near a hundred years—from about 
the middle of the seventeenth to that of the 
eighteenth century. Their leading character. 
istics are defined, by one who, in her day, as 
she says, ‘drudged through them’ and was 
‘ still alive,’ to be unnatural representations of 
the passions, false sentiments, false precepts, 
false honor, and false modesty, with a strange 
heap of improbable, unnatural incidents mixed 
up with true history and fastened uron some 
of the great names of antiquity.”—7he 
Churchman. 


The Ancient Ways. Winchester Fifty Years, 
By the Rev. W. Tuckwell, M.A. Pp. xii, 
171. 


A very readable book, which makes an 
‘*old boy” feel like a young boy. There are 
a few pages in it devoted to Charles Words 
worth, sometime Master of Winchester 
and, later, Bishop of St. Andrews, which 
are worth the price of the book, to an 
one who has read Bishop Wordsworth’ 
“ Life.” But Mr. Tuckwell has made a very 
bright book out of his reminiscences. ** Win- 
chester Slang” is very funny. Who could 
understand the cry of ‘‘ Tugs” without ex 
planation? Here is the interpretation: ‘If 
a boy uttered a truism or related well-known 
fact, he was met with a cry of ‘ Tugs ;’ a.com 
densation of ‘ Teach your grandmother how 
to suck eggs.’” ‘‘The Trusty Servant” is 
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phed so well that it is almost as good 
las seeing it again with one’s own eyes, 
“*Well, Mathter Tuckwell” lisped ‘ Sugary 
Thompson,’ the well-known print-seller in the 
Oxford High Street, meeting me a few days 
before I went to school, ‘so you are going to 
Winchester. I advise you to get your gov- 
ernor to advance a sovereign or two before 
‘ou go, and take some lessons in boxing at the 
Teesale Hall.’” Winchester and Eton and 
Rugby have always turned out men, and Mr. 
Tuckwell is one of them.— 7he Churchman, 


Macmillan’s Shorter Latin Course. By J. C. 
Egbert, Jr., Ph.D., Latin Instructor in Co- 
Jumbia College. 

The original work was by A. M. Cook, 
M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 
The merits of this book lie in the clear pres- 
entation of fundamentals and the simple and 
thorough exhibition of inflections. The 
American editor has made important and 
useful additions, The Introduction on pro- 
nunciation, quantity, and accent is his work. 
He has added some pages on the Subjunctive, 
revised the paradigms, marked the quantity 
of long vowels, and introduced some changes 
in the spelling. The manual is well manu- 
factured and has an appearance of thorough- 
ness, as well as of practical usefulness and 
usableness.— Zhe Jndependent, 
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The Choice of Books, By Frederic Harri- 
son. 


In reissuing in adetached and cheap form 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s admirable essay 
‘*The Choice of Books,” Messrs. Macmillan 
& Company have done a real service to the 
cause of good literature. But like all gifts. 
to the greedy, this gift will be received with 
cries for more of the same sort. When one 
thinks of the number of good books that are 
still practically inaccessible to poor students 
or to readers who have not been trained to 
éuy books, on account of the high prices 
sull attached to them, one grows despond- 
ent, especially when one has just glanced 
over the stock of a dealer in paper-back nov- 
els. Take, for example, Arnold’s ‘‘ Essays 
in Criticism.” Could not the two volumes, 
which are retailed we believe for three dol- 
lars, be brought into one, and sold for a dol- 
lar, or, in paper, for even less? The reduc- 
tion in price ought to cause an increase in 
sales that would repay the publishers and 
spread greatly the influence of good litera- 
ture. But publishers know their own busi- 
ness better than we do, and we make our 
suggestion modestly. We _ have, at least, 
much to be grateful for in this popular re- 
issue of ‘‘ The Choice of Books.” We have 
re-read it with pleasure. — Sewanee Review. 





AmreL.—The Journal Intime of Henri- 
Frederic Amiel. Translated, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New and cheaper edition. $1.00. 


Be.t’s CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS.—A New 
Series of Translations from the Classics. 
With Memoirs, Introductions, etc. Crown 
8vo, 30c. each, net. 


pay pring | Heights, by Emily 

Bronté, and Agnes Grey, by Anne Bronté. 
With Illustrations by H. S. Greig and Or- 
naments by F. C. Tilney. In two volumes, 
Each $1.00. Large-paper edition, $3.00, 
net, 

“Anexcellent example of that kind of modern book- 
making which aims to retain the best qualities of the 
bookmakers, The volumes are 7 small size, con- 
venient to hold; the paper is good, and the type is 
uniformly clear and not too smail.’* 

Clive. By Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 
Rulers of India Series. pp. 229. 69¢., net. 
“Col. Malleson knows his subject thoroughly, han- 

dles military questions with the sureness a an expert 

and the sympathy of a soldier, writes with a vigor 
sometimes rises into eloquence, and never con- 


stiously ignores the faults or magnifies the virtues 
o his hero.” 





Books of the Month. 


TO PUBLISHERS.—Books sent to this office (addressed care of the ‘‘ Editor of Book 
Reviews’) will be duly acknowledged and titles inserted in this list. 





FieLpInc.—The History of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling. By Henry Fielding, Esq. 
Edited by George Saintsbury. With Illus- 
trations by Herbert Railton and E, J. 
Wheeler. In four volumes. Each $1.00. 
Large paper, $3.00, met. 

“ The famous book which many critics hare not 
= to style the greatest novel ever published.” 
—GoOSSE, 

* The greatest of English novels.” 
HatscHEK.—The Amphioxus and its De- 

velopment. By Dr. B. Hatschek, Professor 

of Zodélogy in the University of Prague, 

Translated and edited by James Tuckey, 

M.A., Lecturer in the University of Dur- 

ham. With g full-page Illustrations. pp. 

180. 12mo. $1.50, met. } 


Haz.itt.—The Coinage of the European 
Continent. With an Introduction and 
Catalogues of Mints, Denominations, and 
Rulers. By W. Carew Hazlitt. With 250 
Illustrations, 8vo. pp. 554. $5.00. 

7 7 in English ti 
wath tnovatuce’ The fect attoupe af the htad ona 
comprehensive scale. The illustrations have been 
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exclusively selected from examples in the possession 

of the author. 

Heropotus.—Book IX. Chapters 1-89. 
Edited, with Notes, Introduction, etc., by 
E. S. Shuckburgh, M.A., late Fellow of 
Emmanuel College. Extra f’cap 8vo. Pitt 
Press Series. 9  , net. 


Jarr.—Hours in my Garden, and other 
Nature-sketches. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., author of ‘' Life of De 
Quincey,” etc., etc. With 138 Illustrations 
by W. H. J. Boot, A. W. Cooper, and other 
artists. $1.75. 

* “Personal impressions and observations from which 

the author trusts young folk may derive some stimu- 

dus to more systematic study of nature.”* # 

Lorwinson-Lessinc.—Tables for the De- 
termination of the Rock-forming Miner- 
als. Compiled by F. Loewinson-Lessing, 
Professor of Geology at the University of 
Dorpat. Translated from the Russian by 
J. W. Gregory, B.Sc., F.G.S., of the Brit- 
ish Museum (Natural History). With a 
Chapter on the Petrological Microscope 
by Prof. Grenville A. J. Cope, M.R.I.A., 
F.G.S. $1.25, et. 


Mayer.—Agricultural Insurance. In con- 
nection with Savings-banks, Land-credit, 
and the Commutation of Debts. By P. 
Mayet, Doctor of Political Sciences, Ti- 
bingen ; Royal Prussian Professor. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd, M.A., Head-master of Trinity Col- 
lege School, Porthope, Canada; formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
pp. 388, xxviii. 8vo. $3.50. 


Mirton.—Poetical Works. Edited by 
Prof. David Masson, M.A, LL.D. New 
issue in three volumes. Globe 8vo. Uni- 
form with Eversley Series. $5.00. 


Perpys.—The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 

. M.A., F,R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty. Edited by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. Il. pp. 407. 
$1.50, net. 


Preece and Stusss.—A Manual of Teleph- 
ony. By William Henry Preece, F.R.S., 
Engineer-in-Chief and Electrician, General 
Post-office, and Arthur J. Stubbs, Technical 
Officer, General Post-office. Zhe Special- 
ists’ Series. $4.50. 

an Novels, Dryburgh Edi- 
tion. Vol. XII. Kenilworth. $1.25. Large 
paper, $5.00, met. 

SmitH.—Bay Leaves. Translations from 
the Latin Poets. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
pp. 89. $1.25. 

-—— The United States. An Outline of 
Political History, 1492-1871. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. 12mo. pp. 301. $2.00, 


“In no other book is the same field covered so suc 
cinctly or so well,"—Sun, 


Book Reviews. 





By F. J. Snell. $1.00, wet. 


“A useful and competent manual.'"—The Book. 

seller. 

STEPHENS.—Europe, 1789-1815. By H, 
Morse Stephens, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford; Lecturer on Indian History at 
Cambridge ; Author of ‘‘A History of the 
French Revolution,” etc. Period Seven 
of the ‘‘ Periods of European History” 
Series. General Editor, Arthur Hassall, 
M.A. pp. 423. $1.40, meé. 

“I have throughout tried to describe the French 
Revolution in tts influenceon Europe, and Napoleon's 
career as a great reformer rather than as a great 
congueror.’—Preface. 

TERENCE.—Adelphe. With Introduction, 
Notes. and Critical Appendix by Sidney 
G. Ashmore, L.H.D., Professor of Latin in 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. Clas. 
sical Series. $1.00, net. 


TENNYSON.—Poems. Cabinet Edition. 


— Vol. VIII. Becket andthe Cup. §1.50. 
Large paper, $3.50, met. 

— Vol. IX. The Foresters, The Falcon, 
The Promise of May. $1.50. Large 
paper, $3.50, net. 

— Vol. X. Tiresias, Demeter, The 
Death of CEnone, and other Poems, 
$1.50. Large paper, $3.50, met. 

The only complete and authorized edition af the 
works of the late Poet-Laureate, and will contain 
many pieces that are protected by copyright in this 
country and therefore cannot be reprinted else 
where. 

TristRaAM.—Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways. By W. Outram Tristram. With 
214 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson and 
Herbert Railton. pp. 376. Uniform with 
‘*Cranford.” $2.00. Large paper, $12.50, 
net, 

“ int, f: m, of a charming book 
aideaices ‘ % ts just the right 
companion for an English holiday.”—Guardiaa, 
TayLor.—Resistance of Ships and Screw- 

propulsion. By D aylor, Naval 

Constructor, United States Navy. $3.75, 

net, 


WELLESLEY.—The Marquess. By W. H. 
Hutton, M.A. Rulers of India Seris. 
60c., et. 


Winter.—Shakespeare’s England. _ By 
William Winter. New edition, revised, 
With Illustrations. pp. 254. $2.00. 


Ziwet.—An Elementary Treatise 02 
Theoretical Mechanics. By Alexander 
Ziwet of the University of Michigan. Part 

‘I, Kinematics. $2.25, met. Part IL 

Statics. Shortly. 

The work when completed will consist of three parts 
of about 150 pages each. The first part is devoted 
geometry of motion and kinematics ; the second, after 
an introduction to dynamics in general, t up 
statics; the third is ted to kinetics. 


SneEtL.—A Primer of Italian a 











